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PEEFACE 



EvBBY writer of a book is expected to have a reason 
or purpose in his madness. So to satisfy all enquirers 
at the same time I shall explain the three chief causes 
that induced me to attempt this book. The first 
reason was a sentimental one. My late &ther spent 
his honeymoon in Norway long before the country 
was invaded by peaceful foreigners bent upon their 
cpcinmier's holiday. He returned and published the 
information that he so industriously collected in a 
book — his first. The present sequel can be under- 
stood. The accuracy of his notes was extraordinary; 
and though Norway is girt with railways and telephone 
wires since that day, it is doubtful whether it would 
be •possible to collect information that would be more 
correct or less biassed. 

My second reason for writing a book arose from a 
desire on my part to express my deepest gratitude to 
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the Norsk Vinterturistforening* for the hearty wel- 
come that they extended to me. Through the kindly 
intervention of Mr. Hansen, of the National Liberal 
Glab, I was invited by them to attend their National 
Winter Sports in 1900. I had my work cut out, for I 
acted as special correspondent to the 'Westminster 
Gazette,' ' St. James's Gkbzette/ ' Land and Water/ and 
the ' Windsor Magazine.' 

I cannot praise too highly the members of this 
Association. Bound together from no selfish motifvea 
whatever, they have ample confidence that Norway 
will become as popular in vrinter as in summer, if only 
the foolish impressions that obtain everjrwhete can 
be removed. The English are greatly in ignocttnee, 
and some of their ideas, which may appear in this book, 
are ludicrous. I should like to mention all those who 
have befriended me on both my visits, but it would 
require a Domesday Boll. I am anxious, however, that 
they should know that I am trying to repay their good 
services by writing this book. If there are mistakes, they 
are those of a foreigner who has tried conscientiously 
to present an accurate picture of what he saw and felt. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning the name of 
the Secretsfy of the Association, Mr. T. A. Hbibbbg ; 

* Winter Tovxitl Aaaoeiatioii. 
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also that of my constant companion, Mr. Fbanois 
Bennett; and, finally^ that of Mr. Herman Kbag, 
through whose good offices I was able to reach the 
Lapps. 

My third and final reason for embarking on this 
work is the fact that I so thoroughly enjoyed my 
holidays that I would that 'All the World and his 
Wife ' should visit Norway at its best, so long as they 
first give me warning and allow me sufficient time to 
fly away. I am a solitary bird when in search of a 
holiday. 

A. £DMUND SPEKDEB. 
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TWO WINTERS IN NORWAY 



CHAPTER I 

IM SEABCH OF ICE AJXD SNOW 

I 

\ 

* Thou fool 1 ' was written omnistakably upon the 
f eatores of my more immediate friends when I informed 
them of my intention to visit Norway in the month of 
January. I pardon them for th^ir mistake, and in torn 
pity them for their ignorance ; albeit they dissuaded me 
from my trip so urgently when I went for the second 
time that I began to wonder whether I had not really 
forgotten all the ' perils ' of my first journey. 

To the Englishman who takes his holiday in the 
summer, or spends his Christmas at the Biviera, the 
visit to the land of the Vikings possesses three ima- 
ginary but impenetrable barriers: a merciless sea 
voyage, a cruel cold, and an absence of Ught. 

For answer to the first enemy I can only say that 
my crossing from Hull to Ghristiania, both in 1900 and 
1901, occurred in an almost absolute calm, such as 
would have astonished a summer passenger. There is 

B 
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the land route over the Hook of Holland ; but, poor 
sailor though I am, I would rather endure the pos- 
sible discomforts by sea than go through the woizy of 
changing from train to steamer, steamer to train, train 
to steamer, and once again steamer to train. The 
Wilson Line steamers, that leave Hull every Friday for 
Christiania, are no mere cockleshells. The MowUbMo 
which arrived after us, packed with English ' adventurers,' 
was a duchess among her peers, whilst the proprietors 
were so keenly alive to the immediate popularity of 
Norway in spring that but for the death of our beloved 
Queen having intervened they had intended to place flie 
Eldorado^ their finest vessel, on the route in the week 
preceding the HolmenkoUen of 1901. 

Ten years ago the great athletic festival was wit- 
nessed by a few casual commercial travellers, who had 
to visit the Norwegian capital at this ' unseasonable ' 
time on business. Ten years hence Mr. Bennett, the 
prince of travellers in Norway, should find as great a 
pressure in arranging expeditions for tourists through 
the country as he and his brothers have to-day during 
the summer months. 

I shall allude to Mr. Bennett later, as I went with 
him on several unbeaten tracks ; but I was marvellously 
struck at the respectful, almost servile, manner in 
which he was received. Hotel proprietors and posting- 
masters appreciated full well the great power that he 
could wield. Thus I have briefly shown that there is 
no difficulty in reaching and in scouring Norway in the 
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depth of winter if the would-be traveller will only 
permit those who know their business to arrange a 
holiday that will suit best his pleasure and his purse. 

But the cold! Ah! I had forgotten that, even 
though I pen these opening lines in the smoking-room 
of the Victoria Hotel at Ghristiania, with an almost 
uncontrollable desire to smash every pane of glass to 
admit a colder air, or else to deluge the black shiny 
column that served for a stove in the farthest comer. 
I look without the windows ; it is snowing. Yes, that 
is true; but so fine and so colourless is it that it 
approaches to sleet, and yester-evening the fogs that 
shrouded the city promoted a rapid thaw. The waUs 
of the houses that a day before had gUstened like glass 
shine no more, and the streets are becoming dripping 
and more slushy than many an English city after a 
sudden fall. We have to bear with this discomfort, for 
the snow has been purposely left idle on the roads to 
enable princes and carmen to drive about on sleighs. 
Ghristiania compares ill with the more modest towns 
in this respect, where the snow evaporates sooner than 
melts. Away from the sea coast the temperature is so 
dry that a man can live and be a songster even when 
the thermometer has touched 32^ below zero in the 
early mom. 

' But it is so gloomy and dark in Norway in winter ; 
you cannot do anything before it is bedtime ! ' I admit 
the shortness of the day, and watch my friend, who 
has turned up the electric light mechanically, quite 

b2 
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unconscious of the opaque yellow fog that hangs in the 
street outside — such is the habit of a Londoner. I draw 
his attention to this, laugh at him, and he succumbs. 

There is still one further objection, but even this 
the charms of Norway will survive. I have heard it 
said, * You will be ill ; you will catch your death from 
cold,' or — and a more charming suggestion is offered 
— ' You will lose your nose from frost-bite I * I hardly 
know whether to accept this last remark as a cruel 
sneer or an over-anxious sympathy. I need not answer, 
for the very ship on which I travelled out bore one 
who had been ordered off to Norway in order to stop 
incipient consumption. Another passenger was an 
American minister who fled from Minnesota to cure 
catarrh. I was surprised that he should have come so 
far, seeing that the States are cold enough, in all con- 
science, in the blights of winter. However, like all 
persons resident in the States, he had a reason ready : 
the cold in America, he assured me, was so irritatingly 
dry that coughing never ceased, and the loss of a nose 
from frost-bite appeared to be by no means so un- 
common. The other ' invalid ' on board was myself, 
worried to death by the endless jostling and hurry of 
the Fleet Street gangs, every man of whom seems to be 
rushing to regain moments that are eternally lost. 

What a contrast to this fever of money-making does 
a holiday in Norway present ! Outside of Christiania, 
where the electric cars are incessantly practising to 
keep their bells in tune, the country is under a spell of 
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winter sleep. The very absence of the wind, the very 
silence of the birds, the very stillness of the trees, 
conjnres the spirit of balm and rest. 

' What monotony it must be I ' exclaims the stranger 
to the scenery. ' Nothing but acres and acres of snow, 
wearying monochrome, melancholy silence.' The 
thought is a libel. Nature here displays herself with her 
shades and folds truly religious, a child seeking con- 
firmation, unutterably pure, magnificently modest. This 
inspiration pervades in a degree the religious inclinations 
of this northern race, but I shall enter into minuter 
detail in regard to this characteristic when referring to 
a Sunday spent at Christiania. 

For the moment it must suffice that I have 
answered the more direct charges that have been 
brought against the Pearl of Winter ; but when I cease 
to refute, and am expected to portray, I recognise all 
too humbly the herculean task that I have undertaken. 
Neither tongue nor pen can picture the inner beauty of 
all that is to be found when the land of the Vikings 
sleeps. Those that have seen can, by conversation or 
by correspondence, recall the transient grace that is 
revived year by year ; but to the seeker for information 
about this new region I have to blush at the inadequate 
description which I and other writers can ever give. 

Far easier was it to picture the City of London on 
my departure, and I verily believe that it put on its 
night-cap of murky fog with a view to forcing me to 
start on a voluntary pilgrimage. There was just 
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transpsirency enough through its fire-proof curtain to 
enable the jehus of passing cabs to freely criticise the 
' white man's burden ' that was the lot of my own 
driver. 

I refer to my skis, which on my second visit were 
strapped to the roof of my cab ; and a hansom wit held it 
to be a joke to enquire, ' Where did the guv'nor inside 
intend to put up his gallows ? ' I laughed at the ]oke» 
and was moving before many minutes were passed from 
King's Cross for Hull, with a financier and Polish horse 
dealer as my companions. 

Time gained on us at every quarter, for the fog was 
thick all over England. At Doncaster we were late, and 
the Great Central connection was overdue. I studied 
my watch and the porters with alternate impatience and 
amusement. Those long curve-tipped skis (pronounced 
' shes,' a pronunciation hardly commending itself to a 
confirmed travelling bachelor) were destined to serve as 
a Sphinx' riddle to every English labourer that sighted 
them. 

At last there was a moving light, an engine snorted 
in, and I was quickly seated. Thanks to the courtesy 
of the stationmaster at Goole — a place which shares 
with Grimsby the reputation of being the only place 
in the world which God never finished — ^I had merely 
to jump out of my carriage as soon as the engine-driver 
brought his train to a final standstill, and to throw my 
baggage into the cab for which the official above 
mentioned so considerately had telegraphed. 
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How the streets of Hall cause the vehicle to rattle ! 
I fairly expected every dweller of the slums through 
which we passed to raise his windows in the hope of see- 
ing a fire engine racing to its work of salvation. But the 
rattling and the jolting are worse when the driver turns 
into a black shed of Stygian daylight, and tumbles 
over rails and unshipped cargo, and arrives at the quay. 
A ship is moored: two or three men are on board, but 
there is a stagnant listlessness prevailing. I pull out 
my watch : the last minutes are nearly spent, and the 
driver finds that he has made a ' technical ' mistake. 

I spur him with words ; he moves — crash ! I am 
convinced that my skis have fallen off the roof — my 
children. I strain myself bodily out of the window 
and warn my driver. I craned my neck to look on the 
top; the cab oscillated between unhitched trucks; I 
clung to the doorway, to anything to steady myself. 
My skis were still on the top. Consoling thought, I was 
more at my ease ; but I am positive to this day that the 
driver must have left half of his cab behind on that quay. 
However, that is not my affair. We drove up to the 
ss. Volo's gangway — substitute on this journey for the 
Angela — and I was content. 

The last of the passengers, by some equation of 
mathematics, I was given the captain's cabin, and, as 
a consequence, had the privilege of propounding all 
sorts of theories as to the speed of the vessel and 
the hour at which she would arrive. The responsibility 
I left to my * deputy,' Captain Massam. It was well. 
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for had it been otherwise flie Wilson Go. would now 
be raising the wreck off the quay. 

That would have been unfair^ for I only caught 
my steamer by ten minutes ; and when the ship loosened 
her hawsers twenty minutes later she was ten minutes 
too late for the tide, and so we had to remain in the 
outer dock for twelve hours, packed among comrades 
in the same forlorn condition, and barges that clung 
together like walnut shells in an eddy. The mate 
sang out that he could not 'jump' her, whatever 
nautical term that may mean. Thank Heaven ! he 
did not try, for had one or two of the vessels moored 
together attempted a cicadian dance the splashings of 
the disturbed waters would have brought upon the 
citizens of Hull a plague equal to the Black Death. 
Oh I homely ditch water, how thankful we were the 
next morning when a mist concealed the beauties of 
thy perfection. But those of us who had turned in 
early on the night previous to prepare with a stouter 
heart for the disasters of salt water ' rolls ' were a little 
disappointed that we were standing * as we were.' We 
began to parse ' Volo, Volare, for the wings of a fly ' ; 
to which the captain could answer, ' Yolo, nay Velle, 
I wish with a sigh.' 

However, the fog lifted about ten, at the moment 
when an American passenger was dilating upon Eng- 
land's destiny to rule the world, but only with hard 
work. He spoke wamingly, excitedly, proudly. On 
either side on the quays the citizens of Hull had 
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crowded down to see us, and every gentleman's son . 
of them with his hands in his pockets. I was sorry 
that the sermon was lost. 

It was a wonder to me why Hull cannot reconcile 
itself to becoming a more important city. It is clear 
that at this moment its shipping trade resembles the 
packed condition of sardines in a tin. Offers have been 
made to it by bodies ready to be responsible for the 
extension of docks : these the corporation have declined. 
Hull, it would seem, is governed by the self-interests 
of a few. It is a pity. 

Along the murky channel of conmierce that threads 
its way between the waters of the Humber were 
vessels passing up and down — ^Wilson liners saluting 
each other by dipping their flag astern, with the 
newest and largest of these lying at anchor preparing 
for her maiden voyage to New York. Yet with all 
these promises for the future Hull prefers to be 
cramped. 

There is not a breath on the waters, the fog alone 
threatens ; and as we glide seawards, half in anxious 
fear, half out of bravado, we conjure up the miseries of 

It was but a year ago that Captain Johnson, of the 
AngdOf cautious almost to a fault, advised us that the 
rude North Sea was often tamer during the winter 
than at summer time. Twice have I tested his 
opinion ; twice have his words stood the test. 

On such a voyage arguments and confidences are 
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quickly exchanged, idleness is wooedj the daily prayer 
for hunger to enjoy the meals is made, and the decks 
resound to the constant pacing of restless travellers. 
The sea-gulls follow on the wing, dipping for the broken 
biscuit that some friend will offer after the midday 
meal. Never at rest, they poise in the air, astern by 
night, by day guardian angels, watching spirits — so 
they appear — of those who risk the perils of the deep. 
There was a keenness amongst the travellers to feel 
the land of Norway beneath their tread. The night 
deepened on the Sunday, but the rhythmic blundering 
of the engines still throbbed. Some of the passengers 
yielded and went to sleep, but others sat up till mid- 
night, and Christiansand was still afar off. I knew it 
of old, for on the first of my winter voyages we slid up 
to the quay after hoon on the Sunday. The jetty was 
the Hyde Park for a church parade. To have arrived 
at the hour of service would have been a fatal sin : not 
a man would have cast a rope for us. But now that 
the prayers were said, and the chants were sung, it 
was a pardonable excitement to study the English 
thal^ craned their necks ashore. What a cosy model 
dwelling-place is Christiansand! To reach it the 
steamer has to steam its course through the coast in 
three parts of a circle, like a hermit crab, which with- 
draws into the recess of his shell home when danger as 
without. Most of it is seen from the upper deck : the 
rectilinear streets, the Teutonic style of houses, the 
commanding Established Church, all within three 
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stone's throws of the quay, from which six jetties 
radiate to a common centre. The ship xmburdens her 
cargo as we step ashore : barrels of dried meat from the 
United States, boxes of oranges — on every one of which 
dnty must be paid, oblong blocks of English alum to 
assist in the making of pulp, and bags of flour from 
New York, one of which has burst and sends its con- 
tents flying about like smoke from an exploded shell. 
There was not much to see on shore — ^the shops were 
shut, being Sunday — but there was one who had to 
remain on board keenly disappointed. Under her arm 
she held a King Charles spaniel ; but no sooner had she 
touched the gangway than one, two, and three Cus- 
toms officers came rushing up pell-mell, all warning 
her back with theatrical gestures. 

What terrible deed had the lady committed ? No- 
thing, save a natural desire to exercise her tiny pet on 
shore. She was asked for a passport ; she had iione, 
and not all the ores and kroners in the country would 
have moved those officials to let the dog land. King 
Charles yapped in vain and looked supremely ugly and 
miserable. 

I, staunch Boyalist that I was, could not but have 
some feeling of pity for him, for he was again 
maltreated when the ship put in at Christiania. His 
lady's brother was a man of importance at the capital^ 
but as he did not arrive in time to meet the steamer 
with the inevitable pass, even his position was insuf- 
ficient to satisfy the Customs officers, who detained the 
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wretched prince as at Ohristiansand. With them a man 
is only a man, whether he happen to be a British 
official or a British simpleton. 

As we were unlading onr American goods I took the 
opportunity of looking around in search of new scenes. 
I noticed the Norwegian national fli^ floating over the 
fort, without the recent quartering emblematical of the 
union with Sweden, over the removal of which tiiere 
had been so much controversy and so many bitter words 
between the Parliaments of the two countries. The 
King himself had tried to persuade the Norwegian 
Storthing to retain the union sign ; three times had he 
refused to consent to its abolition, but after the third 
refusal the enactment, according to the terms of the 
Constitution, had the force of acceptance. The Nor- 
wegians had a flag distinctive of their own nationality, 
and the union of Scandinavia was thereby so much 
weakened. 

The fort from which this flag floated no doubt 
could have made itself very objectionable to ourselves 
had it chosen at that moment to open fire upon us, but 
I noticed, with some curiosity and amusement, that aU 
the guns were pointed towards the town itself » and so 
were better able to quell any disturbance on the part 
of its passive citizens rather than protect them txom 
an undesirable invader. For all that, the devious 
chazmel was the finest safeguard that the people of 
Cfazistiansand could have so long as their pilots re- 
mained at home and loyal to them. 



/^ 
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As we moved away by night it was gnite a ' pretty 
dreamy suggestive of the mythical lands in which one 
roamed in one's childhood. The low hills took a living 
shape and became the backs of leviathan dolphins stirring 
np the waters in their attempt to swallow us up. Lights 
of red and green like the eyes of peeping dragons^ 
which blinked amiably as they slept and kept watch at 
the same time, guided us safely out of the narrow and 
tortuous channel. 

The captain was quite certain that we should be in 
at Christiania some time during the next day, for the 
weather was fine and the water as calm as a sheltered 
mountain tarn. With this assurance we left him to 
continue signing over 380 bills of lading for the next 
port, having already confirmed no fewer than 180 at 
Christiansand. V As we were likely to be in somewhat 
early, we tried to pack our bags, which had become to 
all appearances vexingly smaller ; but there are other 
elements than a storm that keep back a boat from 
making speed, and as we went on to the deck we 
noticed a veil of mist approaching us, and every 
moment becoming thicker and more thick. This was 
saddening, for we were at once compelled to go at hsilf 
speed and then quarter speed, until at length our only 
safe plan was to lower the anchor and waste time. 
We reached the Norwegian capital neither on the 
Monday, nor on the Tuesday, nor on the Wednesday 
morning, and in the end we were compelled to forsake 
the ship, as much on account of the fact that we had 
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eaten the ship out as because we knew not how much 
longer the mist might hug us in its cold embrace. 

Still we had some compensations, for we got to 
know each other better, and it may have been on that 
account that one of the passengers ventured to report 
that 'the weather had been on its best behaviour.' 
This statement could have better referred to the 
temper of the passengers, who were equal to the angels 
in their patience ; even the Customs officer, who had 
sealed the hatches and travelled with us from Chris- 
tiansand to see that we unburdened none of our cargo 
along the route with compromising smugglers, eeemed 
quite content. The engines themselves joined in the 
general good humour, and in their restless sleep 
chanted a rhythmical beat which soothed one to sleep. 
Once they stopped and at once produced a rousing 
silence. 

All the while one part of the vessel alone seemed to 
fret, namely, the bell on the bridge, which was tinkled 
at every two minutes, in accordance with the Board of 
Trade regulations. It is a good plan, for once we 
almost saw the black hulk of a vessel bearing down 
upon us. She called and we answered like two blind men 
approaching each other down a road with none at hand 
to guide them. Once we were also horror-struck by 
a piercing shriek which sounded like 'Hjelp mig.* 
The captain called it a pilot's cry, but we were scarcely 
satisfied. 

By day it was light enough, and the hoar-frost that 
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clmig to the rigging, over an inch in length, was a sight 
passingly picturesque ; but for all that we should have 
risked too much had we ventured to move, for the 
channel is narrow ; and though we were in about 145 
fathoms of water, yet the submerged rocks are so plenti- 
ful that we could have settled in thirty fathoms only 
had we gone a hundred paces forward. For a moment 
the fog lifted, and the sight on shore gave us a fair 
warning, for two vessels had tempted Providence, and 
had run ashore, so that, as a consequence, they would 
have to be lightened, and were likely to reach their 
destination long after we had moored in port. When 
the fog lifted there was hope, but it soon descended, 
and we had to while away the time with playing quoits 
on the frozen deck. When the Wednesday arrived 
one or two of the passengers said that unless they 
went ashore, and into Ohristiania by train, they would 
be due at home before they had reached Norway. 
Compromise was made, some remained behind, others 
made the venture, descended the gangway, and, chilled 
to the marrow, rowed in a crowded mass to the little 
wooden quay of Horten. Solid ice prevented our 
hooking on at first to the landing stage, but by breaking 
it in two or three places and letting it drift away we 
landed, and were me!}-fa^..th6 Customs officer, who was 
so surprised at his straagq ^ripij>(^ .that\h^^^^ our 

baggage with ; 'f^:^ Jljttle, jaN>uble and with much 
courtesy. For*six'«bQnrH.wp.werd bbjaodin'&o^on until 
the evening train, and one of us kept his eyes constantly 
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towards the direction of the vessel, lest the Vdo 
should, after all, be able to outstrip us, and so give 
effect to the captain's desire. 

Horten is a typical Norwegian coasting village, 
where time is of no consequence. Outdoor pleasure is 
sought, and every man's neighbour has a house of his 
own, apart from any attachment or detachment. But 
the chief item of importance was to despatch a telegram 
home lest our anxious folk might be getting nervous, 
in that our arrival had not been noti6ed. Owing to 
the fact that I had been in Norway before, I was set 
upon by the earnest travellers to discover the telegraph 
ofEice. Now it happens that the citizens of Horten 
speculate to so small an extent that they v are in little 
need of telegraphing. They have no Grand National 
nor University boat races to set the Thames on fire, so 
the telegraph ofEice lies away from the centre of the 
town, due, no doubt in part, to a desire to study economy. 
To a stranger who has just landed this i^ not so satis- 
factory, for though we had just come off the steamer 
we were all at sea as to its whereabouts. Then it 
behoved me to contemplate and to recall to mind the 
sentence that I had been trying to learn for the last 
day and a half, so as not to betray to the stranded 
passengers my utte^ ignorance when the inevitable time 
arrived. X sighted agf)i«tleii>an in uniform — ^he was 
anything from a cabin-boy to a vice-admiral — and with 
the ni^igrsoionbbbw'.at my command I raised my hat 
and said, ' V(BT saa gut at id&r nvig hvor er ielegraf- 

n - * jr. ■ • • 
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kontarefC If I had merely said ' telegraph office ' in a 
tone of request I am sure that he would have under- 
stood me better. The gentleman in the neat uniform 
looked at me and paused, then said with great delibera- 
tion : ' You talk a little English, I guess ? ' Dare I 
deny the fellow before all my giggling friends ? It made 
me crestfallen as he explained to us the proper direc- 
tion. But I had my revenge when I eventually asked, 
' You've lived in the States, I presume ? ' He did not half 
like it, but turned on his heel and fled ; he had hoped 
that we should mistake him as having learnt our lan< 
guage in England, but that twang ! How many people 
have come a cropper in their pride on account of it ! 

He had directed us well, but not too exactly, for we 
were soon mystified with the jaw-breaking titles of the 
streets, so that I was perforce compelled to ask a second 
time, and I had grave misgivings whether to submit to 
a possible second snub. As it happened I was obliged 
to question a lady, ^d as I felt it would be rude to 
compel her to betray her ignorance of English, I again 
ran off my Norwegian sentence as fast as its length 
would conveniently let me. But my pride was humbled 
in a different way, for she replied in her own tongue 
with such volubility that I could not understand a word. 
However, this time I did not mean to let my friends 
realise that I had again been embarrassed. I pretended 
to have understood, chanced the possible failure, and 
Providenoe was kind to me, for I sighted the evident 

place by noticing where all the telegraph wires seemed 

o 
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to roost. I waB cotrect, and my reputation rose many 
inches in the esteem of my friends, who at once elected 
me as their guide — a barren honour, I assure you, 
when you are in a strange land and have not the 
memory of a Cook's guide to run off information at 
so many hundred words per minute. We despatched 
our messages, and still we passed up and down the 
main street, drawn to one spot by the sound of 
many voices. We pushed open a door and found our- 
selves nearly thrown over by a crowd of rushing boys 
and girls chasing each other wildly in the playgrounds 
of their school. What a merry sight they presented 
wrapped up with their coloured comforters, some 
on one skate, some on two, some content to run alone, 
some striving to pursue! One poor little chap was 
hopping about with one leg and a crutch, yet he was 
cheery, and all were using their lungs to their utmost. 
A couple strove to wrestle with each other by catching 
each other's legs round the knees, but they had no time 
to succeed in a throw before the teachers moved about 
and formed up in quick time the boys and girls indis- 
criminately in squads. The smaller lots were brought 
into line by women, whilst the elder were kept in easy 
hand by men. Many were the grins as they filed 
in past us, and 300 pairs of eyes were fastened 
on us with a mischievous look. ' If only we had not 
fallen in so soon,' they seemed to say, ' what a time 
we should have had with you ! ' Quite possibly, for there 
was plenty of snow in the playground, and, as intruders. 
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we should have been fair game for their snowballs. We 
were thankful that time was up, but as we departed we 
were much in doubt whether the mixed classes were not, 
after all» the best source of education. I had personally 
later opportunities of seeing the children at school, and 
I must say that, though at my public school debates I 
was an autre scoffer of such an idea, my views have lately 
become modified, though not as yet entirely changed. 

It seems to be the way of all people that when a 
person commences to discuss the value of education it 
has a certain tendency to make a man feel intensely 
hungry. So it was with us, and we adjourned to the 
hotel. One of us swore that he had never had a better 
meal. Starting with fish cakes resembling sweetbread, 
which all Englishmen love and Germans detest, we 
went through several courses, learning and becoming 
confused by the names of every dish, plate, or fork. 
At the end of it all I determined to telephone to my 
friend at Christiania. What a blessed country Norway 
is, at least in regard to its telephones if in nothing 
else! I was almost able to communicate with the 
man in the moon, only the connection had broken. 
Ab it was, it was a mere nothing to speak later from 
Trondhjem to the capital, and Christiania to Horten 
was only half the distance. However, I had to wait 
patiently in the hall, shivering, until they could ring up 
my friend, who, I expect, was having a private siesta. 
As I waited I heard a remark passed to my astonish- 
ment, * Blooming long time those telephones I ' I looked 
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xonnd and saw a Norwegian addressing me. He was 
not a very inviting character, and still less so having 
just imbibed freely at Innch ; a custom he had probably 
learnt out West, for he became conmmnicative, and 
then said to me rather coolly, 'You're not English, 
you're German.' I assured him that I was not, but 
he would not be undeceived, because I did not talk 
* straight English.' It is true that I do not use the 
word 'blooming,' nor have I the Yankee twang 
which he probably missed ; so I let him be, and after 
settling with the telephone I rejoined my companions. 
They were chatting with a burly and pleasant sea-dog 
whose chief duty seemed to be to carry ice to Hull and 
coal as a return cargo to Norway. Thinking the matter 
over, I am less inclined than I was to eat strawberry 
ices, though tar is said to be wholesome ; so that if coal 
does permeate the ice one is enjoying unknowingly a 
beneficial advantage. The controversialist slung him- 
self into a seat near to the stove, and, what between 
his glasses whilst he polished his knife, matters began 
to look so ugly that we determined to move. If he 
sought a quarrel, we put . an end to his chances, for we 
sallied down into the street and were nearly charged 
by an infant calmly skating in the road. Merrily he 
went away from us, and we followed in his track to 
espy him with sundry others of his comrades skating 
and skipping over floating ice. It was a cold rather 
than a dangerous game, for as all stood up in line the 
floe began to sink. Then they hopped on to the next. 
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or strove to, for some jumped short and fell into the 
water, which was not more than a few inches deep. If 
they slipped in there was an end to their enjoyment ; 
it was necessary to go home to prevent frostbite, and 
then there wonld be the mothers. * Probably there was 
not much to fear from them, for how could a Norwegian 
mother be bad-tempered ? 

So we whiled away the time, until the train was 
almost due, then we had to separate our baggage, pay 
for it, and seek a carriage, the heat of which was some- 
thing indescribable. At the last moment the mail cart 
came driving along the platform. It bore no red paint 
of officialdom. On the contrary, it was merely a sleigh 
on which the driver stood, bringing with him a couple 
of unpretentious post-bags. We were sleepy, we were 
tired, and but little inclined to talk, and as the train 
moved into Ohristiania station we almost forgot to say 
good-bye, each being claimed by some friend of Norway, 
who out of goodness of heart had come to meet us and 
to drive us to our hotel. 

Anybody who has once before spent some time ^ at 
the Victoria Hotel can well imagine how glad I was to 
be back there again with its old-fashioned comfortable 
and cosy ways. Mr. Wilkening is a doyen of managers : 
he can talk, he can tell a good yam, and he is not 
afraid to speak his mind, which is some satisfaction in 
these days of combined flattery and backsliding. The 
hotel Jp of timber, and once served as a nobleman's 
palace. But though the nobility have been abolished 
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since 1814, many a man of distinction still visits and 
hannts the dining and drawing rooms, the one certain 
to possess a well-cooked table, the other abounding 
with knicknacks and historical curios, the hunting of 
a lifetime in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 

Here it was not so long ago that royalty was 
represented by the return of the Duke of Abruzzi 
from his splendid exploit in the Arctic regions, when 
the students with torches crowded into the courtyard 
below, whilst he stood on the balcony, and greeted him 
with thrice-repeated hurrahs. It was a memorable 
occasion, for at his side stood another man of renown. 
Dr. Nansen made the speech of welcome, and, be 
it noted, in the English tongue, well showing how 
our native language has become the Yolapuk of 
explorers. 

Here, too, democracy of the most rabid type had its 
say, for it was within these walls that Bjomstjeme 
Bjomson, better known as a dramatist than a dema- 
gogue, refused to drink the health of the King on the 
ground that there was no other king than Demos. 

Here, again, assembles many a pleasant dinner party, 
and for a time, during my first stay in the winter, the 
place waa filled with officers, in smart tight-fitting uni- 
forms, welcoming their Swedish confr&res who had 
come from Stockholm to witness the national sports. 
How the wooden walls withstood the resonance of 
their greetings will ever remain a mystery to me ; 
how the floors were not soaked with the liberality 
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of the wine tincorked will be an equal puzzle for ever 
inexplicable. 

Here once more meet in their numbers the timber 
merchants and the woodcutters, with whom they 
arrange twice in the year for fresh contracts. But 
I shall defer entering upon this until a later time, as 
I am often running back to the Hotel Victoria, making 
it my junction for every fresh march. 

But on the particular day on which I arrived we 
flattered ourselves that there was a meeting more 
important than all these, for friends who had not seen 
each other for a twelvemonth met again. Norway 
and England understood each other, and there was 
much 'skaaling/ or drinking of healths, before we 
settled down to pore over maps, determined to enjoy 
a real holiday and equally resolved to make the most 
profitable use of our days. 

At the best of times the close study of maps and 
charts has a wearying interest, so, whilst we are busy 
planning and plotting I can beguile the patience of 
my readers with some literal phrases from a guide 
bearing the date of 1871, ' Expences of F. A. Blix,' 
who, as he thus means to explain, wrote at his own 
cost and for our edification. I may describe Christiania 
personally later on, but at present I shall inform you 
what Mr. Blix has to say. 

As the steamer moors along the quay it is easy 
from the number of vessels that lie alongside un- 
burdening their heavy secrets to recognise the fact 
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that this capital is a busy commercial centie; so I 
shall believe the worthy Mr. Blix when he states that 
' as commercial town Christiania succeeds, by means 
of its profitable situation at the end of a deep frith 
in the very heart of the country, a high place among 
the Norwegian towns. For not only consumes Chris- 
tiania, as the greatest and most important town in the 
kingdom, a great deal necessary and luxury-articles from 
foreign countriesi but it furnishes its considerable 
environ places and the many smaller towns which 
are situated on both sides of the Christiania Fjord. A 
very lively coasting exists therefore with these.' The 
meaning of this last sentence is not quite palpable, 
but we may presume that the marlinspike has its 
tise for bashing in some persons' heads when a bad 
bargain is struck. If so trading in Norway must be 
a dangerous undertaking. 

As for the streets they ' are large and straight, and 
altogether well pavemented, and in the night lightened 
with gas. The proper city is surrounded by suburbs.' 
These suburbs appear to be 'in a great measure 
CTurved vnth small streets and inconsiderable houses, 
but though they are in the latest time more regular and 
the streets are extended.' There are eight ' churchs ' 
in the capital. Our Saviour's Church, &c. ; ' and so we 
must nominate (include sie) the Old Akers-Church, 
for the boundary of the city are now extended to it — 
a quart mile from Christiania is two new churchs 
which can been seen from every point in the city, for 
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they are situated upon a hill ; they are named East- 
and West-Akers Church, and to every of them is a 
chapel or smaller church belonging.' It is evident 
that Mr. Blix visited England at least once during 
his lifetime, for the manner in which he introduces 
the word 'quart' to advantage is really skilful. He 
then continues : ' One or two new churchs too are 
to be built which is highly necessary, for the many 
of the inhabitants is growing year for year. The 
English church or chapel has its seat in the university 
festivity-hall where divine service for the most is kept 
every holy day at 11 o'clock forenoon. The service is 
made of the here established English preacher.' Schools 
this city also has, and it would seem of a high order. 
Excluding the military academy and the cathedral 
school, there is 'a civil-school, 12 common schools, 
several establisments for information, destinated for 
boys and girls, together with any others establisments, 
founded for more specially use, among which the 
academy of science together with a national gallery.' 

Mr. Blix has here most certainly a proper idea of 
the intellectual uses to which an art gallery should be 
put, but, unfortunately, I am afraid that the young 
enthusiasts are not likely to secure much benefit from 
the pictures that hang in the galleries of Christiania, 
for by no collection so crude have I ever before been 
so tortured. There is scarcely a canvas that deserves 
to be carried away in the pocket, far less in the memory. 

'Of other public establishments into and at the 
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city you have Bigshospitalet, the mad-house at the 
manor Gtaustad m West Aker, Bodsfsangslet (the 
solitary prison) between Gronland and Oslo.' Then, 
again, poor Mr. Blix gets involved between all the 
industries of the place, for ' into and at the city it is 
set a going several important destilleries, 6 breweries, 
tabacco fabrics, rope-yards, Sec* And this, worthy sir, 
in a place where the Gothenburg system of temperance 
is supposed to largely prevail. How many heated 
minutes have I spent over the mysteries of the Samlac, 
which in a word seems to provide a neat, but important, 
monopoly to a few favoured ones in every town. 

Another sentence from this unique little guide and 
the concluding description of the capital must suffice. 
It is satisfactory to find that a mineral medicinal 
spring has been * tolerably ' visited. But it may surprise 
some that ' of the about 70,000 inhabitants (in 1871) 
which Ghristiania with its suburbs has, is about | 
natives Norway-men. The rest is strangers, for 
the greatest deal Germans and Englishmen. There 
is also a deal Jews, of which the most part are 
merchants.' 

But an end to you for the time, genial Blix, not 
altogether voluntarily, for you have furnished the great 
Mr. Penley and my more humble self with a good 
hour's harmless amusement. Mr. Penley was in no 
good mood when he took up your green-backed paper 
cover, for he had lost his luggage at Bergen and was 
bound next day for Hull. But within half an hour's 
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acqnajiitance with you he became his jovial sell, and 
the house in which he sat shook to its foundations 
from the sound of his laughter. I roared, only as ' a 
sucking dove/ because the whole time I was admiring 
your enterprise in undertaking such an important work 
in a strange language. I loved your mistakes, because 
I was able to see all the better where my native tongue 
proves so great a stumbling block to those that are 
brave enough to ride over these difficulties. So you 
must forgive me when I laugh at the remembrance 
of your information that when * I get up to the top 
of a certain hill I shall become a horse/ I am still 
a mere man, because I have not climbed that particular 
hill, though I am not sure if I am not a moral coward 
for shrinking from following your advice, knowing as I 
do full well that had your sentence been written in 
Oerman the mistake would not have arisen. 

In passing I may note what Blix has to say about; 
Jews, for in Christiania these persons are well received, \ 
being regarded rather as the golden geese endowed ; 
with the wisdom of Minerva's owls. Wergeland, the ' 
famous poet, was their champion, their Lowell, and, 
since his day they have always been treated with' 
respect. 

All this while the dreary business of settling where 
to go and how to get there has been tackled. I was off 
to Lapland ; in the politest of words I was told that I 
was an Englishman, which was politely synonymous 
for madman. I also expressed a longing to camp out 
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in the snow with the Norwegian anny. A shrug of the 
shoulders was my plainest answer. What I actually 
did in the end remains to be recorded, though I confess 
that my ardour at the time was somewhat disappointed, 
and I was beginning to speculate whether I conld not 
shorten my holiday lest I should be tired of Norway 
before I could leave. 

But Mr. Bennett and Mr. Heiberg were insistent 
that I should start on my rounds gently. My second 
day was to be spent in moving about the shops in 
Christiania ; a matter as necessary as it was simple. At 
midday I was strolling around the capital without a 
coat ; of course not without comment ; but when I com- 
menced to drive in the country in an open sleigh, I 
reaUsed the wisdom of having wasted a day in picking 
up a fur coat here, a woollen cap there, reindeer-skin 
boots and stout woollen socks in anoth^ place, vrith 
skis to match my ungainly feet. Our housemaid 
nearly sank through the floor when on my return I 
informed her that I had been wearing * eights,' that 
was to say, shoes that were eight feet long. But she 
soon became accustomed to my skis (not so, however, 
the nurses; the dogs or journalists who discovered 
me one day rambling as a ski-lober in Hyde Park I)* 
Those skis in their day of rest found a prominent 
place in our hall at home, until they lost their self- 
control, tottered, and fell across the path of some M 
eastern pottery which they neatly decapitated. As a 
consequence, they are now banished to the box-room. 
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and are seen no more. My life has become more bear- 
able since, for whenever my friends caught sight of 
those tmgainly objects they would specially emphasise 
their Norwegian pronunciation, and tease me whenever 
I spoke of the natural charms of Norway in winter. 

Skis are somewhat cumbersome, and I must admit 
that when I sallied out with them for the first time, at 
the inuninent peril of slipping in the street, I longed, 
for very bashf ulness, to hide my face from the enquiring 
pubhc gaze. It is a pity to be too self-conscious. I 
failed because I knew I was pretending to be an expert 
whereas I was a brazen fraud. For that reason it was 
just as well when we made our first little trip that we 
started before the proper daylight and wrapped our- 
selves warmly beneath an abundance of rugs. Yet, in 
spite of their warmth, the air was keen and fresh ; the 
early rustics w^e drawing in their meat and their bread 
to be examined and passed by the market oflBcials, so 
that nothing that was unwholesome could be offered to 
tiie customer. It was not altogether a pleasing sight 
as we passed several sleighs bearing the naked ripped 
corpses of swine into the market-place — a bloodwite 
paid for by the daily suicides that seem to take place in 
the Norwegian Thames over which we passed. It is a 
small and narrow river, fit for pleasure boats, but good 
for little else, with its winding narrow reaches. 

We had to hurry, for if the time-table was cor- 
rect we had cut our minutes very finely. It used to be 
a happy chance if I succeeded in understanding the 
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Norwegian time-table — ^the Koran would haye been as 
easy to comprehend — ^though onoe I had been initiated 
the method of the Norwegian compiler was more 
intelligible. Notwithstanding it remained an abiding 
parody upon an accident, for Bradshaw, the king of 
time-tables, lies buried within the soil of Norway just 
outside the capital. His end was a melancholy one. 
His tombstone bears the following inscription : ' In 
loving memory of Gheorge Bradshaw, of Manchester, 
Ehgland, who died at Christiania September 8th, 1853, 
aged 53 years.' But this does not reveal his tale. In 
the summer of this particular year cholera prevailed in 
England, and Mr. Bradshaw had so great a fear of 
it that he fled to Christiama. His enemy pursued him 
and found its quarters also in the same city. The 
Englishman went post-haste to the country, and there 
remained until the plague had entirely disappeared. 
He then ventured to Christiania again, and was prepar- 
ing to go out to dinner when word was sent to his host 
that he had suddenly died, a victim to the dread disease 
which he had contracted from fright alone. 

Grefsen, to which we were driving, is acomparatively 
new station ; but although it lies on the outskirts of the 
city, it is likely to prove a very popular one, for the land 
through which the railway, of which it is at present 
the terminus, runs is one of the prettiest parts of Nor- 
way, lying for the most part in the Hadeland district. 

It is a long pull up, and at the top is the inevitable 
sanatorium, built more especially for consumptives, and 
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which has ahready attained a literary reputation, for it 
was this locality which Henrik Ibsen described in his 
V ' Gabriel Borkman.'* 

Hence during the summer season Messrs. Thomas 
Bennett & Sons have promised to run a daily 
excursion for the cheap fare of fourteen kroners, and 
entailing the whole day's journey through the finest 
scenery and across the fine lake of Bokenviken. I may 
not quite realise what the beauties of the summer are 
likely to be, but I am still inclined to think that it will 
not be easy for the month of July to surpass the beauty 
as it is seen during the month of February, for then 
it presents a perfect fairyland, such as is sometimes 
produced with a certain amount of daring upon 
our Christmas cards. This old custom is doomed to a 
certain death because everyone — until he has been in 
Norway — is sceptical of the charms of a winter scene. 
He has become too well acquainted with the slush 
and mud of a London street after an uninvited fall of 
snow. 

But here it is entirely different, and the traveller 
almost holds his breath lest by a sound he shoidd 
cause the boughs to sway and to let fall their fur tippet 
of snow, wonderfully effective ; lest indeed he should 
break the spell that exists, and should awake suddenly 
to find that he has been deceived by a phantom reality 
the whole time. The railway begins by passing 
through a narrow defile deeply lined with the snow 
of the early venter ; then, as it ascends, the banks give 
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way to stately firs. Between them we catch sight of 
the rosy hue on the hills behind as the sun somewhat 
lazily washes their faces after having roused them from 
a heavy sleep. The telegraph wires are coated with 
rime, resembling a thick filament of cotton thread, 
until a bird alights upon this impromptu velvet cushion, 
and starts again terrified at the falling away of his 
stool. He utters no sound : their song is frozen as he 
and his followers pick up a scanty meal wherever they 
can espy a random berry or some more tempting sheaf 
of com stuck up on a pole outside a cottage door, for 
the Norwegians in their poverty are not forgetful of 
those who greet them in the early summer mom. 
The larches, still covered with their winter mantle, grow 
taller as we rise, sons of Anak standing at ease as they 
wait for the word to advance against a supposed enemy. 
It would seem that they have already shown fight, for 
one with back bent under its weight of snow looks as 
if it were staunching a wound in its leg. Others have 
already fallen, and break the line of sturdy warriors. 
A few stand by themselves in the rear, erect and 
sparing of flesh, the leaders of the various sections in 
front of them. The left wing appeared to have been 
under a heavy fire, for a large breach had been made 
from the number of the slaughtered. Behind we saw 
a flat field of snow which was the reservoir from which 
Christiania folk drew their water supply. It is the 
largest of the group of Nordmarken lakes, and in its 
pride boasts of a name equal to its dignity, namely, 
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Maridalsvandet. Half-^ay down towards it a tree 
has formed into a complete arch covered with its 
snrtout of snow, where when the moon is full the fairies 
engage in their sprightly dances and evening revelries. 

All this land is the property of one wealthy indi- 
vidual, and is known by the title of ' the property of 
the Baron/ once having belonged to Baron Lovens- 
Iqold, and is now in the possession of his son-in-law, 
bearing the same surname, and a former ex-Premier in 
the country. It is said that the shooting here is good, 
and that permission is given; the only return that 
seems to be expected is the levy of the toll on the 
private road which has been constructed alongside of 
the railway. 

Further on we dropped into the Nittedal valley, 
where was erected the original Tsdndstikfabrik, or 
match factory. The situation is a capital one, as it lies 
in the centre of wood forests, but the greater business is 
carried on now at Christiania itself and in another 
town not so far inland as the Nittedal. In both places 
it is strange to note that they have to import the wood 
of the aspel from Sweden and Bussia, in that the supply 
is cheaper. This, of course, is a matter for considera- 
tion, since their demand has become so great that they 
export, not only to the Far East, but also to the Cape ; 
and it is said that Norwegian matches cost less in 
London than they do in their own native home. 

Just before we reached the tenninus I had pointed 
out to me in the valley, and crossing a tiny stream, the 
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Angedal Bridge, no less historical than the Stamford 
Bridge in England, and the only record of a sanguinary 
fight. Randsfjord, a few furlongs further, also claims 
some connection with history, for it was whilst its waters 
were frozen that a royal party followed their king in 
sleighs to attend his wedding on the other shore of the 
lake. The horses bent to their work, conscious of the 
importance of their mission, when, without previoos 
warning, there was an ominous crack and the royal 
suite were thrown into the water as the ice gave way. 
All were happily rescued, and King Ring journeyed 
onward to fulfil the contract to which he had previonsly 
pledged himself. That was eleven centuries ago. Gene- 
rations have lived and died in between these dates, 
but the lake was unchanged, a sheet of gold as the 
sun took advantage of its broad space to display the 
reflection of his beauty. 

We disdiounted from the train at Rokenviken, * the 
head of a creek,' hence the term Viking, or creeksman ; 
and though it was early the thirty-two degrees of frost 
that ruled the thermometer gave our appetites a fair 
excuse for being hungry at such an hour. 

Having well feasted off fresh-water herring and 
veal cutlets we began to realise that we had been 
wasting some considerable time for which we were to 
pay the penalty afterwards by not arriving at our 
destination until somewhat late. I had been fore- 
warned to bring as little luggage as possible, and I had 
only brought a handbag with a change of clothes in 
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case of emergency. However, I am almost ashamed 
to say what my friends brought : their chattels were 
invisible, but in the end they were the wiser, for we 
were doomed to a terribly close pack. Apparently the 
hotel proprietor was not prepared for travellers at this 
season, for not only had he trouble enough to find us 
food, but he oould only provide us for the next three 
miles with a single sleigh, and, as I happened to be 
the lightest of the party, it fell to my lot to occupy the 
back seat. Of a truth this is too good a name for it, 
as it was little more than a high stool, so near to the 
back of the seats in front that it was impossible to 
cover one's legs with a rug, and the only place in 
which I could put my feet was on the runners, which 
was hardly conducive to their warmth. As a matter 
of fact, they had other work to perfonn, since the road 
resembled a broken sea. Owing to the constant traffic 
the centre of the track had been Worn into a hollow 
by the horses' hoofs ; first one runner of the sledge, 
then the other, took a huge delight in slipping into 
this particular drift, so that the sleigh was in a con- 
stant state of being overturned first on the one side, 
then on the other. More than once the only thing 
that prevented the complete upset was my devotion in 
putting out my feet to steady the sleigh ; a devotion 
which damped my boots and froze my feet. 

Onoe, indeed, we were in danger of another accident, 
for a party of nodding horses approached dragging 
their burdens of hay without any master to direct 
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them. As a matter of coarse they chose the best of 
the track, and equally as a matter of coarse we were 
compelled to let them have their way at the risk of 
being driven into the hedge. It was perhaps as well 
for as that we were not on the brink of a precipice, as 
a foGilis descensus Avemi was not among the list of 
enterprises of my intention. Instead we were passing 
along the frozen waters of a broken river, so that the 
ice in forming had been loosened by the rocks in its 
way, and had drifted into tumbled blocks against each 
other's sides. The whole formed a picturesque scene 
of broken crockery of varying tints, from unspotted 
white to a creamy green of semi-transparency. 

The first part of the journey was at an end as we 
reached the Skyds station, where we should be able 
to secure an extra sleigh. The word ' skyds,' though 
pronounced in Norwegian as ' shids,' seemed to me a 
most applicable term, for a sleigh's chief enjoyment 
appears to be to skid in the most awkward places and 
threaten us into nasty spots. There is one failing 
in Norway, and that is the want of promptness, or 
perhaps I ought to say the entire absence of being 
governed by a sense of time. We could not make our 
new boy harness his horse with any alacrity. He 
would have to drive back in the night, but that was of 
little consequence to him, for the moon would be full, 
and if his night's rest was cut short he could prolong 
his sleep into the next day, for he was not likely to be 
disturbed by another party. But we were of a di&rent 
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opinion, for after much sbady of time-tables we had 
accounted for every minute, so as to be back in Ghris- 
tiania by a certain date, and here all our fine measure 
of time was likely to be entirely changed by the inert- 
ness of a peasant boy. 

Boy he is called, though he has seen more than 
twenty summers, and boy he will remain, so long as 
he drives a sleigh, until he is sixty. It is a colloquial 
expression, but one that has always had a particular 
fascination. Leisurely he harnesses his horse, and 
mildly jests with his neighbour who brought us up in 
the Spiddslffide. At last we are o£f. The journey to 
the next station was pleasant without being exceptional, 
but as we drew towards it we were little pleased to see 
that two other travellers had reached the place in 
advance of us, and had probably ' jockeyed ' the only 
horse that was available at the place, so that we should 
have been compelled to spend the night at a place 
short of our desires and without much interest. 

However, there was still one horse left in the 
stables, though whether it was the same that our 
predecessors had just driven in we did not stop to 
enquire. This was not very likely, or else the old 
beast was of a sturdy stock, for as he went he showed 
np signs of previous fatigue. 

Up we went out of the valley, laden with a spotless 
white tablecloth of snow. A few cottages were 
scattered on the slopes, always reminding me, as I 
recollect the attractive eaves of the Swiss ch&lets, of a 
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body of close-cropped Ptmtans. They are built of 
timber, but their beauty is entirely spoilt by their 
absence of overhanging roofisi. Sometimes when 
sketching such a scene I feel sorely tempted to repre- 
sent the Norwegian villa like the chAlets of Switzer- 
land, but too many English people have travelled to 
Norway in the summer to beUeve that the peasants add 
an extra roof to their houses in the winter. Of course 
I might explain that such an addition is meant to keep 
the house warmer within, but I do not. I am occa- 
sionally honest. 

Adown one of the slopes two youngsters are making 
their early ventures on their skis. They show pluck, 
as they choose some of the steeper places ; they tumble, 
and they thoroughly enjoy themselves. No wonder 
the Norsemen have courage and health. I envied them 
in their dexterity when I later tackled easier hills on 
larger skis. 

Our road then made a bend and began to dip on 
the other side of the hill. A tiny range was opposite 
to us, behind which the sun was setting, and we saw 
what appeared to us remarkably strange — a pillar of 
colour with the hues of the rainbow, but rising from the 
peaks perfectly straight. The other end, if it existed, 
was entirely lost to our sight. ' The next moment our 
rapture ended, for we were passing another cavalcade, 
and one of the ponies belMved in a most ungentlemanly 
fashion towards us, as he let out with his hind legs, and 
avoided my face by little less than a couple of feet. 
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We rebuked him frankly for his rudeness and then 
we separated. Just as the day was waning we saw 
a woman at a stream washing clothes in the open, 
quite regardless of the degrees of frost marked by 
the thermometer. There is nothing like habit for 
destroying one's scruples. 

Along the road that we were driving and at dif- 
ferent intervals were red posts, all bearing a name on 
their white faces. ' Dear lae, what a number of people 
must die in Norway 1 ' once remarked an English 
noodle, who had noticed some twenty ^of these land- 
marks. As a matter of fact they have a wider interest, 
for they show how the corv6e system, that provoked a 
revolution in France, is quite tolerated in Norway, where 
every farmer has to repair that portion of the road 
that is assigned to his care in proportion to the value 
of his farm. The system seems to answer well, for 
the farmer is relieved of direct taxation, whilst the 
Oovemment can boast of admirable roads. So much 
do the officials rely upon the good work done by the 
peasants that they make use of local labour whenever 
constructing a new railway through the country. 

There came after this long journey on the road 
my first experience of driving across an open lake. We 
could not have sworn that it was a lake, for it was com- 
pletely covered over by snow. We might have guessed 
at the truth by the flat shape of the area and the con- 
tour of the coast. But there were other ways of 
detecting the near presence of water, since the air 
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became immediately colder, and there was a biting 
keenness that made me long for the even temperature 
of a hermit's cave. 

What I have already said about the fate of King 
Ring will make it clear that every part of a lake is 
not necessarily safe for driving over. There is Lake 
Mjosen, known to most people who travel to Molde by 
train, which looks as safe bearing as any mountain 
rock ; but even there skaters have been known to dis- 
appear because they have not kept to the regular track. 
When the frost has well set in, a course is carefully 
marked out by means of young trees being cut down and 
frozen into the ice. Once fixed, these remain perma- 
nently until the ice commences to thaw. 

This plan has more than one advantage in that it 
not only guides the unwary in the safe direction, but by 
the constant passing to and fro of sleighs and sledges, 
it hardens the sno^ so that it becomes easy to run 
over. But there are places where the track is so rardy 
used that the going is extremely heavy, and such was 
our experience later as we went in search of the Lapps. 
Where, however, there is much traffic, a snow plough 
is used after a fresh fall. It is a cumbrous machine, 
and sometimes looms like a skeleton pyramid in the 
middle of a lake, though what would become of it 
should a sudden thaw take place must be left to the 
guessers of conundrums, except that it is safe to say 
that sudden thaws take place only in such out-of-the- 
way spots as London and Plymouth. 
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Lights peeped ahead over the banks, but they 
were a snare and delusion, since they lay in another 
part of the town to which we were bending. Btill, we 
were able to tighten our belts against hunger with fresh 
hope, and a half-hour later we were settling down to a 
substantial supper in a room which was as intolerably 
hot as the exterior was intolerably cold. Fancy flags 
were floating on the table, and for my benefit the 
Union Jack was perched immediately in front of me. 
I was pleased at the recognition, and then turned to 
my plate of herring salad, a most delightful dish of 
raw goose breast, and to a glass of milk, which is quite 
a common beverage at the table, though a mild lager 
beer is always to be had as well. This last is the most 
popular beverage, and it is said that children are 
encouraged to drink it, to check them against acquiring 
a taste for anything stronger. 

Opposite to me sat one sturdy and stolid, not 
speaking a word, but evidently having a good know- 
ledge of the English language and listening intently to 
our follies and conceits for all the world as if he were 
a detective appointed to take notes of what the rude 
Englishman was arrogantly asserting. An Englishman 
always blusters when he is abroad and seated amongst 
foreigners. It is part of his birthright, and no man 
can deprive him of it. 

I was able to find out later who this substantial 
Norwegian chanced to be, for on the morning following 
he proved to be a man of consequence — ^no less an indi- 
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vidaal, in fact, than the brother of Mr. Borchgrevink, 
who had only recently returned from his snccessful 
expedition in the Antarctic regions. This brother had 
a very different toission to fulfil, though he, too, required 
a wolfskin overcoat to keep him warm in his duties. 
Late in rising I looked out of the window and found 
the court in front of the Glatved Hotel akeady occupied 
by sundry jibbing ponies, none of them coming up to 
their masters' requirements to gain the blue riband 
\that was the cause of their presence on this occasion. 
It could hardly be described as a horse fair; it was 
rather a preliminary to such a gathering, for Mr. 
Borchgrevink was one of those appointed as a judge by 
an association of gentlemen who took an interest in the 
encouragement of the breeding of the horses of the 
peasants. One town after another he would visit, and 
wherever he went due notice had been given to the 
farmers around, who would assemble with the best of 
their steeds. Some such centre as the hotel yard 
was selected near which the farmers would foregather, 
as being the best spot for stabling and for food. The 
horses themselves were little accustomed to such a 
general meeting, and would neigh to each other or 
would kick each other as they thought was most 
profitable; consequently the grooms had some difficulty 
in quieting their restive horses. A number would be 
called, and the horse would be brought into the centre. 
The peasants would at once form a crowd and circle 
round him and the two judges. Sometimes the 
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exhibited would object with his hind heels to this near 

inspection, and the spectators would scatter pell mell 

away to a safer distance. Somehow or other the 

winners had a strong dislike to my camera, and more 

often than not I, too, had to take to my heels without 

result. It mattered little, for having given over my 

films to be developed by a Christiania photographer 

every one of this series proved a failure. I could not 

help being a little surprised at the interest taken by 

the farmers to gain the favour of the judges, seeing 

that they received no monetary prize. A strip of 

green or blue ribbon was their only reward if they 

were successful, and this was freely given. There 

was no competition, there was simply the desire 

to pass a certain standard aimed at by the lover 

of horses; and in order to give the farmers some 

practical idea of what they should aim at, the Oovem- 

ment send round a specimen stallion to these different 

reunions — a fine, handsome creature, worth many a sheet 

of paper money. The farmers also are not without 

their reward, for the greater number of ribbons that 

they are able to obtain the higher price they set upon 

their animals when they sell them in the open markets. 

These ribbons, in short, correspond exactly to the 

certificates that are sometimes given in our own land. 

However, for all its novel interest the inspection of 
these horses became a somewhat chilly task, so we set 
off from the Glatved Hotel with the intention of seeing 
the Honefos, from which the town takes its name. 
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This fall has a fair opportunity of making itself 
presentable in that it snatches for its own purpose 
the waters of the BsBgna and the Bandselv, which 
combined make a very handsome supply. In the 
summer these rivers united would be drowning the 
voices of the passengers over the wooden bridge, but 
in the winter the waters sulk, whipped into silence by 
the frost's stinging hand. Here and there the water 
^escapes scot-free, but for the most part it resembles a 
massive horseshoe. At the side of it the beauty of the 
scenery is completely spoilt by a large timbered factory 
bearing on the outside, in letters too big to be overlooked, 
the name of a well-known firm in England. I hardly 
blessed Lloyd's for thus despoiling one of the beauties 
of nature in this vandal way. It is necessary to chop 
up the forests and to convert the same into long rolls 
of paper for the benefit of each and all of us who find 
the morning newspaper an eternal necessity, and I 
should have forgiven the proprietors of the ' Chronicle * 
could they have only found their way to have hidden 
this great hulking Noah's Ark out of sight higher up the 
river. But necessity is inexorable ; a fall is required to 
set the machinery within in motion ; and if the people of 
Honef OS build their settlement within sight of the falls 
they must take what is ugly with what is more picturesque. 
For all my regret at the encroachment of Lloyd's 
in such a place I could not refrain from the curiosity 
of finding out how pulp was really made ; so I entered 
and saw the conversion from trees to blankets of 
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mashed sawdust. Higher up in the woods men ate 
working night and day to supply this hungry leviathan 
with his daily pabulum. As the trees fall they cut the 
trunks into blocks and send them flying down in over- 
head baskets on wires to the very doors of the factory. 
Here the blocks receive short shrift. They are thrown 
dovra a wooden slide and placed into an oven-looking 
arrangement that has a shield of armour with three 
chimneys bursting out from its side. Into these 
chimneys, or apertures, the blocks are thrown, and they 
are at once pressed tightly against a revolving whet* 
stone inside, which, with the aid of running water to 
prevent fire caused by friction, quickly reduces these 
solid blocks into wet sawdust. After this the rest of 
the process is equally simple, for the sawdust is carried 
on by streams into various baths which have a shaking 
bottom that at once moistens the pulp and sifts the finer 
from the coarser quality. The final process is when the 
pulp is wrapped round and round a reel of stout flannel 
by means of a heavy roller. After a certain thickness has 
been obtained the attendant with the aid of a wooden 
dagger strips off sufficient to form a large blanket, which 
it closely resembles, and the process is again repeated. 
With twelve machines working daily it is possible to 
obtain some sort of idea of the great extent of pulp 
that is transported every month sewn up in a sack- 
cover and shipped for England for the use of those who 
find their whole literature in newspapers. 

The factory is only in full operation during the 
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summer months owing to the scarcity of water, but at 
that time 150 men and boys are engaged in this esta- 
blishment alone, who convert 1,400 trees of twelve 
pieces daily into this mashed condition. Of the tnrbines' 
which set the whole machinery in motion the first came 
from the United States and the second was mannfac* 
tared at Ghristiania itself, thus showing that, though 
the firm happens to be an English one, the English 
export trade did not benefit in so far as the machinery 
itself was concerned, and I was given to understand that 
the Norwegian firm were quite in the front rank to-day 
in the production of this particular kind of machinery. 
I could see that my friends were beginning to 
despair of my being able to leave the factory without 
seeking for much more information than the time would 
allow ; a journalist is always most at home in his own 
shop ; still there was a reason for the sighs of my com* 
panions, for we had not risen over early, and we had a 
distance to cover. So with a farewell to the proprietor 
of the Glatved Hotel, we limbered up and set off on 
our journey through Honefos, hardly appreciating the 
cheap showy silk shawls or the glittering shoddy' 
saucepans and coffee pots that shone in the windows of 
the scattered shops. 

I was in one way disappointed that there was not 
time to go astray from our proper track in order to have 
a chance of visiting HedaJ, which appears to be a 
day's journey from Honefos. It is a place that has a 
gloomy history and a doubtful tradition. Its interest. 
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however, is pertinent, for it illnstrates how sparsely 
inhabited has been this district of Norway. In 1783 
it W€b8 visited by the Black Plagae, which was even 
more fatal in its effects than that which attacked Eng- 
land in 1 349, since not a soul remained alive to bury 
the dead. Unfortunately my shorthand notes at this 
point are not as distinct as they might be, but if my 
memory serves me aright I believe that it is said that 
on one of the trees later was discovered 'Nicholaus 
Angelus me fecit.' 

However that may be, the village of Hedal was no 
longer marked upon the map: it had gone more 
completely out of existence than Pompeii when it 
became a mass of ruins. People had forgotten that 
there ever was such a place as Hedal until some hunters 
plunged into a wood in pursuit of a bear, and letting fly 
an arrow heard the sound of a ringing metal as it struck 
the bell in the belfry of the church. They searched in 
the wood more carefully to discover the reason of this 
strange sound, when they found the church hidden 
completely away out of sight by the tall trees that had 
grown up around it and stolen from it the light of day. 
The bear, for once, found in it a home for himself built 
by the hands of man, for he had taken up comfortable 
quarters by the altar ; but it also proved to be his field 
of death, for the hunters, having followed him to this lair, 
did not give him the chance to escape, but quickly dis- 
patched him, regardless of the sanctuary to which he 
had fled for protection. 
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Honef 08 seems to be the centre of traditions. Some 
places lend scope for the prolific imagination, but in 
justice to itself I must admit that the story which I am 
about to relate has been substantially proved as an 
historical fact, though the details that have centred 
round it may not be strictly accurate. Indeed, I have 
been at some pains to find out the exact details of the 
story, and have enjoyed many a headache at the British 
Museum in consequence. Not even now am I quite 
satisfied ; but if anyone dares to challenge me I shall 
compel him to prove that the facts were otherwise. 

If anyone were to drive past the church of Norderhov 
he might admire the tall steeple without imagining that 
its unpretentious vicarage on the other side of the 
road had played an important part in the history of 
Norway. 

During the year 1716 King Charles Xn. of Sweden 
had advanced into Norway with hostile intentions, 
and as his forces were numerically stronger and more 
efficient, the Norwegians were naturally alarmed at 
his incursions. They had a shrewd guess as to what 
would be the most likely point of attack for the Swedes, 
and they were not wrong in suspecting that it was the 
aim of the Swedish King to seize the silver works at 
Kongsberg. He had taken up his headquarters at 
Dranmien, whilst the Norwegians were occupying Lier. 
The King sent 800 horse under Colonel Loeven, who 
got wind of the enemy being some three miles 
away and ignorant of his approach ; so he resolved to 
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attack them on the following morning at the break of 
day. With this plan in view he halted at the vicarage 
of Norderhovy whore the minister happened to be away ; 
bat he and his officers were received with a great show 
of hospitality by the wife, whose name was Anna Col- 
biomsen. With so large and nnexpected a party it was 
easy for her to exercise her duplicity and pretend that 
she must send for some more provision, as she treated 
the men outside with a like liberality. She therefore 
ordered — ^some say her daughter, others, with ayeaming 
desire to keep more accurately to the truth, suppose 
that it was her maid-servant — ^to make for the camp of 
the Norwegian forces at Steem. Colcmel v. Oetken was 
in command, and at once during the night hastened his 
forces over the frozen lake in pursuit of their enemy. 
He had with him altogether seven companies of 
dragoons, but a smaller force would have been equally 
effectual, for the sentries of the Swedes were keeping a 
lax watch, and the whole were either destroyed or 
captured in the midst of their carousals, for not a man 
of them had time to jreach their horses. 

The farm in which the Swedish officers were 
treated so liberally, and so cimningly betrayed, looks a 
homely kind of building, and bears little sign of the 
night's adventure unless we can believe that the holes 
in the rafters and wooden sides have been due to the 
bullet shots which were fired by the Norwegian forces. 
The Svenstue, or Swedish room, is a comfortable place, 
fairly large and sparsely furnished. Over the fireplace 
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hangs an engraving of the feasting, but it is not said to 
be strictly accurate. 

Anna Golbiomsen is said by a contemporary writer 
to have had another adventure on the following morn- 
ing, for she was riding away with only her maid or 
daughter, as the case may be, when she was stopped by 
a Swedish corporal, who at once levelled his piece at 
her. But she asked haughtily : ' Is it the order of your 
king to shoot old women ? * To cover his shame he 
asked the strength of the Norwegian forces. 

She added : * As to their numbers you may easily 
find out, as they are at this moment mustering behind 
the church to pursue you. More I cannot tell you, not 
having counted them. But this I know, that they are 
as numerous as bees in a hive.' The corporal set spurs 
to his horse back to the camp and the Swedes fled. A 
woman's tongue was more destructive than a cannon t 

It is no wonder that Anna Golbiomsen is looked 
upon by the Norwegian folk as a sort of Joan of Arc. 
She is said to have lived to a good old age, and to have 
been buried alongside of her husband in a glass coffin 
in the crypt of the church opposite. It is possible to 
see both figures if the enquirer does not mind the risk 
of breaking his legs in making the descent down a very 
narrow, dark, and rickety flight of steps, and stooping 
down in a tiny cellar which serves for the crypt. She 
wears a white cap, her hands are crossed, and her 
expression of face distinctly calm. Her husband has a 
skuU-cap, and evidently attained to a fair age^ The 
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portraits of both of them hang over the altar-rails, and 
there she is represented Tvith a plain but pleasant and 
determined face, with a lovely pearl necklace hanging 
over her dress, whilst her husband appears with the 
roff round his neck which is worn to this day by those 
who minister in the Norwegian Church. 

There are some who like to uproot all traditions, 
and these go so far as to say that the body which now 
lies in the crypt is not the corpse of Anna Colbiomsen 
at all, but the remains of a daughter of a general of that 
day. The controyersy is of little avail, and if there 
has been a mistake it is pleasanter to err in such a case. 

I must confess to haying had a little feeling of 
repulsion when I saw the rest of the party keeping on 
their hats inside the church. It sounds strange, but 
it was quite true that the interior was colder than out- 
side ; still, for all that, I could not rid myself of the 
sentiment connected with the sanctity of a church ; and 
when I once saw spittoons placed prominently at the 
foot of the altar-table I felt that other countries held 
the sacredness of their churches in a manner differing 
from ourselves. 

Before we left Norderhov the bells of the church 
were pealing merrily, and already one or two sledge 
ponies were tethered to the staples on a beam outside. 
I was surprised to learn that a funeral was about to 
take place, instead of a marriage as I had expected, and 
was still more astonished when I learnt that the merry 
clanging was supposed to keep away the Devil. I 
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shonld have thought that he would have been less 
tempted by the mourning note. 

The Norwegians have a oonyenient way of at- 
tending the funeral of a dead friend, for instead of 
driving in their carriages to the cemetery they leave 
their cards in a box outside the house on the day of the 
funeral as a mark of sympathy, and these cards are 
always carefully looked over by the bereaved family. 
Of those who actually attend the service each in turn 
shakes hands with the chief mourner after the body has 
been lowered into its grave, an experience which must 
be somewhat trying to him or to her. 

Gtetting along again in our sledges we passed 
through well-cultivated land in which the fir forests had 
yielded to the silver birch. I had no idea how graceful 
this tree could be until it bended modestly beneath its 
veil of hoar-frost. The district was divided into large 
fields, and it was easy to see that the soil was in the 
hand of wealthy farmers. On our right stood out a 
substantial wooden building around which were a 
crowd of boys and girls. The latter were much too 
intent upon their game of mulberry-bush to notice us 
pass by, but the boys were more respectful, and, as they 
looked at us inquisitively, took off their caps with a 
r ' ISbat Dag for their greeting. 

Then we passed on from the acre of practical life to 
the district of legends, the land of St. Olaf, the patron 
saint of the country. It is not my intent to mention 
much of the lore with which his name is connected, for 
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like St. Patrick there axe many tales about him. But 
we were passing Steem, the very place where the 
Norw^ian army previously referred to had been 
quartering when they received the news of the Swedish 
army. It was in this same place that St. Olaf had 
commenced many years before to build a church, when 
an old witch, an inhabitant of the King's View, which is 
a prominent hill on the opposite side of the HolsQprd, 
made a bet with him that he would not get it done 
within a certain time. They agreed between them- 
selves that whoever lost the bet was to build a cause- 
way across the lake. St. Olaf worked on when he 
found the witch getting very jealous and throwing 
rocks at his building. He did not much mind, for the 
missiles were thrown too far. But the hag, becoming 
more jealous than ever at her own clumsiness, threw 
her right leg after the church. This time she did not 
throw far enough, and the limb fbll short of the mark and 
became petrified. It dropped down a well, and to this 
day the water has been converted into a mineral spring, 
probably uncommonly nasty to taste. 

St. Olaf always seemed to provoke witches to a 
guaxxel, for on another occasion, wfae^ he happened to 
be riding down a hill where there was no road, a second 
witch shouted out at him, 'St. Olaf with the broad 
beard, why do you live so near to my cave?' He 
regarded her sternly and replied, ' Sour woman, why do 
you interfere with me ? Turn into stone till I come back 
again.' The absent-minded saint has never thought 
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fit to release her from the penalty he then imposed 
upon her, and it is said that, with a little credulity, it 
is to-day possible to see her in the rock aged and 
wrinkled and with back bent under a heavy burden. 

We had no time to climb the King's View, which 
is supposed to have a perfect panorama spread around 
it, but we crossed the witch's causeway and lunched 
with the manager of the Sundvolden Hotel, the resort 
in summer time of countless cyclists who take a Sunday 
ride from Christiania. I do not blame them, for the 
route is a perfectly charming one, skirting the TyriQord 
for several miles under the Erogkleven. At this time 
of the year the two little islands in the Stensfjord, one 
behind the other, reminded me of the old Christmas 
carol in which the page-boy pursues in the footsteps of 
good King Wenceslaus. 

Hereabouts the further side of the lake lends itself 
to a splendid echo— at least so I am told, for by the 
time that my friends remembered the fact we were 
well past the particular spot in which you are allowed 
to learn .to advantage the ill melody of your voice. 
Perhaps it was with that thought in mind that my 
colleagues purposely forgot. However the scene that 
arose before us made me oblivious to regrets, for jutting 
out from the side of the hill on our left was a block 
of carved ice formed from some recent waterfall and 
resembling some cloistered pillar shaped out of 
alabaster. Over the same spot hung a birch tree, a 
perfect arch across the road set with a delightful 
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hoar-frost. The lake itself was more like a clean sheet 
of white paper, with here and there a solitary fly 
wandering over the page. These moving blots were 
in reality some lonely individuals who happened to be 
driving home as hastily as their ponies would permit in 
search of warmer cheer. Where they drove these persons 
always seemed to keep to a black mled line formed by 
the track which everyone took in crossing the frozen 
waters. There were a few more also enjoying life by 
themselves, who had cut holes in the ice in order to fish 
for the fresh- water herring, or Siik, for which the Stens- 
tjati is famous. It did not look an inviting occupation. 
They would bait the hook with salt-water herring and 
bob tbe same up and down untU their fingers were blue. 
It is decidedly a sport to be cultivated in the summer 
vnth the minnow, for the Siik is carnivorous, and is 
equally partial to a mayoral feast of minnow or trout, 
or of his own brethren if they are only small enough. 
Bullies are not without their reward in this world. In 
the smnmer the people seem to delight in taking a 
steamer trip or in spending a night by the shores ; but 
then also will the road on which we are driving prove 
doubly welcome, for it is constructed on the edge of 
the precipice, and is always enveloped in a cooling 
shade. It must have been a very heavy task to cut 
it out of the solid rock, and no doubt when it was 
being engineered Holmedal was a halting place even 
more popular than it is now. Here we had for com- 
panion a gentleman who called himself ^ deputy judge. 
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though he was not more than twenty-five years of 
age. Wrapped in a thick for coat, which was kept 
together not so much by buttons as by a leathern 
girdle which he wore round his waist, he looked the 
type of num who would settle a difficulty without much 
beating about in the bush. His duties were to take 
the place of the judge who was spending his time at 
the Storthing in Christiania, and probably much more 
at home there than in driving about from place to 
place in the cold weather which we had to endure. 
We delayed overlong, and as a consequence before we 
were well started a veil of fine-spun mist hungover every- 
thing ; but we cared not for it, and swung down the 
descent at a pace that was more vigorous than pleasant. 
To make matters more eerie I was told of the incident 
that happened just here to a barrister some sixty or 
seventy years previously. He was driving himself in 
a sledge to Sandviken with much money to attend an 
auction. On the road he was drawn up by a tramp, 
who challenged him. With great calmness of mind 
he stole \ a sausage from his luncheon basket and 
threatened the man that unless he let go the horse's 
head he would shoot him, and the man bolted. A 
little further on the barrister put up at a cottage to 
give his horse a rest, and as he smoked his pipe by the 
fireside he began to recount the incident to his host. 
At that moment a stranger entered but was not noticed 
by the barrister, who continued his tale. The host 
tried to warn him of the danger of his freedom of 
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speech, bnt the barrister took no heed of the pre- 
monitory glances. However, when he rose to go the 
stranger slipped out, and the host warned the barrister 
that the fellow happened to be a notorious scamp and 
pressed upon him the loan of his revolver. The host 
had reckoned right, for the same tramp was none other 
than the stranger. Again the rascal pulled up the horse, 
again the barri8terthreatened,but the roguelaughed with 
scam at the other's * sausage revolver.' The barrister 
aimed well, the shot went home, and he was shortly 
after charged with murder, but as quickly acquitted. 

Down this same hill may often be seen Captain 
Pepper, who is known to every traveller on the Wilson 
Line MontebeUo. Perhaps it is hardly foir, but I am 
told that he generally drives up in a carriole and 
then coasts down on his bicycle the whole way to his 
heart's content. Who would not give him the palm 
for common sense! There were others who were 
imitating him, for as we drove down we were met 
by endless parties of Christiania folk driving up in 
sleighs vrith their toboggans or skis, so as to coast 
down on the Sunday. Some of them sang merrily, 
others of them passed us by in silence, and had it not 
been for the jingling of the bells on their ponies' harness 
we might more than once have ridden into them, for 
neither of the parties had lamps on their sleighs. 

Sandviken at last, and we became quickly objects 
of curiosity to the folk who frequented the railway 
station. Generally they have little else to marvel at 
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beyond the ordinary trains that come in with not too 
great punctuality, but to see an Enghshman in the 
middle of winter was a sight indeed. Besides he dresses 
so oddly, and I am bound to admit that I was dressed 
in a manner half Enghsh, half Scotch, and the other 
half Norwegian. It was on this occasion that my eye 
was attracted by a tall, lithe figure dressed in a short 
fur coat and cap, and having in his charge two ladies, 
to whom he gave his attention. The eyes of ail persons 
followed him, as those of Londoners might watch the 
departing figure of an English politician. I had seen 
the man of fame before, although not in actual flesh 
and blood. But the author of ' Farthest North * would 
be known everywhere. Even a child who had just 
enough knowledge to plant his little finger over the 
Arctic regions on a map would be able to distinguish 
Dr. Nansen. His wife would be less known, but that 
is the way of the world ; though if he were asked it is 
probable that the explorer would say that the success 
of his expedition was in a great measure due to the 
memory of the woman whom he had left at Christiania 
waiting for his return before she would marry him. 

As he packed into his sledge with a merry jest that 
made his companions laugh my fingers itched to take 
a snapshot of him, but the darkness saved him» and I 
felt that it was perhaps as well. Oddly enough, I was 
able to catch another glimpse of him late in the evening 
as he was strolling across by the Storthing after some 
party gathering. 
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It is as well to take a rest from time to time even 
when only on a holiday, so that I was not altogether 
sorry for a Sunday at Christiaiiia, the only place where 
it is possible daring the winter to hold an English 
servicei although in the summer ample provision is 
made further up in the country. The English church 
is not very pretentious, nor is it in a very conspicuous 
part of the town. The fact was that when it was first 
erected it was difficult to raise sufficient funds ; secondly, 
the city has extended mainly in the other direction. 
However it is fairly central and within a few minutes' 
walk of all the hotels. As a matter of fact it has a 
tolerably permanent congregation besides the extraneous 
number of visitors, for the community consists of 
nearly two hundred persons, partly due to the EngUsh- 
men who have found a home in Norway and partly 
due to intermarriage. It is a pleasant place built of 
timber, and hght, and the incumbent is Mr. F. Mooney, 
M.A., who though not strong in health possesses a 
wonderful energy as well as a good deal of originality 
when he is preaching. On the occasion on which I 
attended a special prayer was read on behalf of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and all through that dreary 
Sunday our hearts were heavy and waiting for better 
news. The British Consul had received the latest 
message just as we entered the church, but he could 
give us only a faint hope. There was a great weight 
on everybody's mind, and sorrow gnawed at our hearts. 
But for all that we forgot not in our prayers the King 
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of Norway and Sweden and the President of the 
United States. The linking bespoke of nnion, and we 
all felt the better for it. The esteem in which the 
parishioners hold their minister is evidenced by the 
fact that whereas the late parson was given less than 
a living wage of 802., the present incumbent now re- 
ceives a guaranteed amount, towards which the Wilson 
Line Company contribute a yearly 202. Mr. Mooney 
^ is worthy of his hire, for he spends a good deal of his 
time in assisting the Norwegian ministers in looking 
after their duties. One of these jokingly remarked to 
him one day as he stood by the gate of St. Edmund's, 
'This is Where my parish ends.' As a matter of 
fact Mr. Mooney could claim to have the northern- 
most English chaplaincy. In addition to the above 
guarantee the parishioners have started an endowment 
fund towards which they have already collected 10,000 
kroners. When the opportunity arises he indulges 
in a little hockey along the fjord. I mention this 
because the game was only started some two years 
ago by the English colony, but Mr. Alexander Nansen, 
the brother of the explorer, has taken a keen interest 
in the game, and it is not unlikeiy that it will become 
quite as popular in Norway as it has already become 
in Stockholm, where it was also introduced by the 
Briton. 

As I returned to lunch there were two incidents 
which caught my notice: the first was a group of 
Norwegian boys, who looked very dejected as they 
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returned from their Sunday devotion of kjsdUdng on 
the hills, since they had been disappointed by a 
thawing snow, which quite prevented any chance of 
slipping down the slopes. The other incident was a 
group of the ubiqnitous members of the Salvation 
Army. The work seems to be in progress in every 
country in which I have travelled, but in Norway 
they have a greater official recognition than in most 
places, for the Corporation give them funds for carry- 
ing on their work in the slums, so that they are 
able to set up soup kitchens and to supply soup and 
Irish stew for fifteen ore, or about a penny halfpenny. 

m 

But they are particular in supplying only those whom 
they know to be honest. I was surprised to learn that 
they had been able to set up hospitals and to fit out 
lifeboats as well as Labour Homes, but no doubt their 
policy is to obtain converts through the influence of 
kindly measures. I understand that General Booth 
has paid a yearly visit of some ten days to this colony 
of his for the last ten or twelve years. 

Norway would seem to have almost as many sects 
as we have at home, for, though the country is 
generally Lutheran, the Boman Catholics have a very 
strong hold in the capital, whilst the Nonconformist 
congregations are numerous. For instance, on the one 
hand there are the Baptists, chiefly confined to the 
fisher folk that live on the west coast, and there are 
the followers of Hans Nielsen Hauge, who lived at 
the time of Waterloo. These are neither baptized nor 
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confirmed, and one of their particular privilegee is to 
choose their own preacher. 

Sunday seems to be a day of heavy meals, which 
ran into each other in a skilfully planned manner. A 
certain family whose name is well known in Chris- 
tiania invited me to dinner, which conmienced about 
half-past three, by which time I was naturally 
extremely hungry; but before it was half finished I 
had had more than was 8u£Gicient, and then we 
lingered on to tea, and finally, being pressed to remain 
till supper, there was no refusal. It was an amusing 
time, for I was hopelessly ignorant of the language, 
and I had pnly one real interpreter, so that we had to 
profess to understand each other until we began to 
discover that we had been talking on entirely different 
subjects. 

I retired early so that I might be the better pre- 
pared for my journey on the following day. But in 
one way or another the efforts made on the Monday 
(January 21) seemed wasted. I had intended to set 
out for Trondhjem, but the snow had thawed there far 
away to the north with even greater rapidity than at 
Christiania. The papers all said that I was bound for 
Drammen, until they found me still hiding away in 
a comer of their capital, and made me pay for mis- 
leading them by demanding interviews. It was the 
sincerest flattery, and well intentioned, but when 
flattery has but a simple and honest — may I say as 
^much? — life for its basis, it is difficult to appear 
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modestly onafiFected; and I can assure yon that it 
is still more difficult to write up one's interview for 
oneself on the ground that one is a journalist. How- 
ever, I seized the opportunity to give in detail my petty 
hobbies, and I know that Norwegian readers will 
never be so uncivilly polite as to say to me that they 
have not any idea to what these hobbies refer. Still 
there may come a day when a descendant a hundredth 
time removed, i.e. in 3400 a.d., may unbury these 
feuiUetons to see what I ate and drank, or did in 
V the days of my youth. To my personal friends such 
"details would be less than interesting. It was the 
King's day, and I saluted the national flag that drooped 
from the Storthing and on every side in honour of his 
seventy-second birthday ; yet I could not but be sad, 
for it was also the Queen's day. I knew that Her 
Majesty of England lay on her bed of death, and I felt 
that I was carrying a bit of the nation's stupendous 
sorrow to be shared by a nation that has been more 
loyal to Great Britain than has England to Norway. 
In the morning the flag was drooping from its highest 
peak, s3rmbol of congratulation and sympathy ; in the 
evening it was lowered half-mast, and Europe reflected 
that it was bereft of its greatest peace-maker. 

As I have already said, the day seemed to be wasted, 
bat as I drove to the Vestjembane I saw a picture 
that I would have travelled far not to have missed. It 
was but a few minutes after four, but the sun viras 
already dipping its ruddy cheeks in the western horizon. 
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Ships there stood, their yard-arms nearly at sixes and 
^ • sevenSy their wooden htdks fast set in the ioe of the 
^ "fjord, their masts a sheet of lances standing out against 
the war-stained sky until the snn sank out of sight. 

' There is no twilight in a Norwegian winter ! ' has 
repeated more than one * Little Englander ' sage. But 
once again man has deceived himself, for there, trans- 
formed before me, as the train jonmeyed due west, was 
a sketch defying description. The vault of heaven 
attained to a deeper blue than it had possessed through- 
out the day, whilst on its bosom gleamed the evening 
star like the eye of a watching deity. The low-crested 
hill stood as a cameo of carved white against the 
colour of the sky, whilst the mass of frozen pinnacles 
clothed its rocks with a delicate texture. Above had 
risen the first crescent of the moon, a babe new-bom 
lying upon a tiny fleck in the dark cserolean sky. 

All the earth is silent; man is dumb ; as the lower 
strata of the heavens pale to an emerald transparency, 
beneath which there forms a light ethereal veil of 
mist, it floats over the surface of the land like the lace 
handkerchief that is drawn over the calm face of Death. 
Then streaks, unseen before, deepen to a mioving 
purple, like furrows on the brow of the heavens. The 
day is buried ; the watcher seeks his home witness to 
the great mysteries of God. 

But other factors more material dispelled the 
thoughts of the moment. With an absence of fore- 
sight I had neglected to ascertain whether I should 
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pass through Drammen or should have to change 
there as well as at Hoagsnnd. As a consequence, 
when I found the train at Drammen I knew that I 
had done, or was abont to do, something foolish. I 
stood on the step of the carriage, the whole of the 
Norwegian language playing fickle with my memory. 
The guard came up and I tried to discover whether I 
ought not to dismount, whilst he politely tried to urge 
me to keep my seat. It was of no use ; we were at 
one in our meaning, but at loggerheads in our manner 
of expression. Fortunately, a gentleman came to 
interpret, and I remained at my ease until I reached 
Hougsund. 

Here, again, the guard approached me. He had 
learnt the folly of words, so merely insisted on taking 
my bag and trotting me o£f to another train. . I really 
could have tipped that man generously without feeling 
that I had had a share in an obnoxious custom, but I 
dared not. He was too dvil, too dignified, so that 
when he gave me an accomplished salute I was in 
doubt to return the compliment as an officer would to 
a private, or vice versd. 

But give me six months* control over the Norwegian 
railways and I should effect some radical changes. To 
begin with I should retain the guards as the most 
perfect portion of the machinery. Their usually hand- 
some mien, their deferential attitude, and their obliging 
courtesy send the English novice in Norway into rap- 
tures, and lead him to speak somewhat disparagingly, 
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and I think too unfairly, of the conduct of our guarda 
at home. This, however, is but another instance 
of the Englishman's sense of justice, to find fault, 
too readily with himself. In the matter of speed or 
punctuality the patriot is not likely to decry his own 
country, for the peculiarity of the Norwegian railway 
seems to arrange for the trains to stop longest at the 
smallest stations, to draw up again midway between 
these stoppages for the purpose of feeding the engine, 
and when this beast is satisfied he has swilled his fill 
to such an extent that he can scarcely go faster than 
half speed. Another attractive feature is the absence 
of first-class carriages during the winter, whilst the 
scarcity of convenient trains makes it a perplexing 
problem for the stranger to fit in his holiday plans 
without altering them less than three times in a day. 

Let me have one more grumble at the Norwegian 
trains, or rather let me advise its directors in a 
friendly spirit, and then I shall have done. I can 
praise them for the manner in which they warm their 
carriages, and, speaking as an Englishman, still more 
for the way in which they provide the means for 
cooling the same when they become unbearably hot. 
But when I speak of their mode of lighting, allotting 
to each compartment half the lights of a dismal 
smoking oil lamp, I can only wonder whether whale 
blubber is the cheapest conmiodity for illumination in 
Norway. 
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CHAPTER n 

A SUBTEBRAHBAN TRIP 

EoNGSBBBG is one of those places that a stranger 
ought to reach hy day if he does not wish to lose him- 
self on the morrow, for it is said to be as large as 
London in area. However that does not signify much, 
for most of this district is pasture-land of a kind. But, 
notwithstanding, the inhabitants are proud to consider 
themselves equal to the greatest city in the world in 
one respect. One thing is certain, that it may take as 
long to reach your destination in this place as at home, 
but, fortunately for myself, I noticed a Norwegian 
gentleman eyeing every passenger that alighted, and 
instinct told me that he was hunting for me. I greeted 
him and he welcomed me, and that was about the ex- 
tent of our conversation, for neither of us knew how to 
make the other understand. We drove somewhere, and 
the thick darkness saves the necessity of description. 
By myself I had my supper, the only occupant for that 
night of the hotel. I did not value this honour as I 
should have done, for we had to make an early start on 
the foUowing morning, as I was bent on seeing the silver 
mines. I knew not what was in store for me, otherwise 
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I should have been more discriminating. As we drove 
along, the proprietor and myself, at a fast trot, and jnst 
after the sun had risen, it was easy to understand how 
Eongsberg has earned the coveted title of being the 
healthiest place in Norway. It was mild almost as a 
summer's day, and the firs that abound on every side 
filled the air with a strong fragrance, which was only 
spoilt by the savour of our sweating steed, who in his 
haste to establish a record threw up clods of caked snow 
in our faces. However, the view ahead made amends 
for all discomforts. 

The sun as it touched with the greatest delicacy the 
Ups of the Orimsf jeld in front left a blush upon its 
damask cheeks. No snow lay on the hills at our side, 
since they were thickly covered with pine. A gentle 
breeze sighed through the wood, the branches of the 
firs swayed, and let fall their light burden of snow which 
had settled unasked upon them. The sun threw out 
its warmth, and the whiteness of the snow was lost in 
a sopping slush. For all that, the last trace of snow is 
said to linger here until the month of March, so that 
those who make it a centre for ski-lobing can always 
be sure of a track during the winter. As a matter of 
fact, Bolkesjo, which is reached from Eongsberg, is one 
of the most famous places for this particular sport, and 
extends between some of the finest scenery. I was 
pressed to stay so as to drive there, but I was obUged 
unwillingly to decline owing to the limit of my holiday. 
I had set out early on purpose to investigate the silver 
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mineB, but I lealised that others had been earlier risers 
than myself, for we were constantly passing sledges 
burdened with wood. By arrangement with the 
Government the peasants cut down a certain amount 
of wood on the Government forests, and thus save 
about a kroner on every load, which would otherwise, if 
bought in the town, cost about five kroners. 

At last the proprietor pointed out to me a curious 
hill in front which the eye could at once detect as being 
the refuse from a mine. As I had been given a note 
of introduction to the burgomaster from Colonel Erag 
we turned aside to stop at his house. He was busy in 
his office, and we each had to be content with a few 
smiles, as language again failed. But I was made 
to understand that I should have a companion who 
would be able to explain to me something of the 
working. This was true, for there was one miner who 
knew a little English, and he was at the bottom of the 
mine! 

The manager of the mine pressed upon me the 
oldest pair of trousers and coat that I have ever worn, 
stained with grease, but stout enough for their service. 
Had he only coaxed me to take off my woollen waist- 
coat as well as my jacket I should have afterwards 
thanked him, for before I had got half-way down I per- 
spired profusely, and continued to do so until I again 
came to the surface. How many pounds I lost in 
weight was a matter beyond speculation with me. 

Two miners were told off to accompany me with 
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the sub-manager, and, after visiting the sheds in which 
the silver quartz is washed and crushed, we prepared to 
make the descent. Sitting all four on a trolley facing 
each other, we placed our naked lamps underneath our 
seats, and then placed our hands upon the handle in 
the centre. This we worked to and fro, and, as it set 
the axle in motion, we began to move. A gentle shove 
was given us from behind to help us to start and then 
we entered into a cavern* The first rush made me 
slightly dizzy, the sudden passing from daylight to 
darkness and the dying reflection on the rocky waUs, 
increasing the existence of our danger, made me by a 
momentary impulse feel disposed to grasp with all my 
force the handle which we were working, to stop the 
car and to return to the surface. I realised to the full 
the hourly peril in which the miners are engaged as 
they toil by the sweat of their brows. It is a hard life 
in all conscience, and it is fortunate that the force of 
habit accustoms these workers to the terrors of Erebus. 
Faster and faster we went as we pressed on the 
handle as a boatman bends to the oar : the turnings 
were endless and sharp, and the glinmier from the 
lamps made the rough-hewn walls darkly visible. 
Their contortioned shape was intensified, and every 
moment it seemed as if we were to be dashed against 
their jagged points, hurled to perdition, for the speed at 
which we raced would have meant a certain death. 
After a few moments, however, I became as accustom ed 
to the sensation as they who were for the time my 
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companions, And I laboured at the handle as I was wont 
to da«t the races at Oxford. A new feeling came over 
me, a longing to do a record to the hell beneath. We 
flew indeed, but not fast enough, and the handle creaked 
and groaned at a demi-semiquaver rate, and the light 
danced like a will-o'-the-wisp on the sides, bewitching 
us onward. Then a great white sheet rose before ns. 
Here assuredly was to be our doom : the men had been 
reckless, and we were to be dashed against a great 
wooden fence. But the brake was applied and we 
pulled up almost inmiediately, whilst one of the riders 
leapt off the car to open a door. As he jumped on 
again we raced forward, letting the door swing to behind 
us. Another and another door blocked our way ; we 
passed through, and then began to slow down as we 
reached the end of the tram-line. 

I thought that we were at the bottom, but was quite 
unable to estimate the depth that we had reached, for 
we had descended for several nunutes. Here I was 
taken in hand by the only miner who knew English. 
He had learnt it out in the United States, and as a con- 
sequence had blessed his speech with 'that i|ifemal 
twang.* He handed to me a lamp, and pointed out a 
ladder leading to I knew not where. I was more than 
flushed with the result of my superabundant energy ; 
I was fagged, and here was I about to start climbing 
down a ladder. It did not look inviting, but it did not 
seem very far ; so I followed my attendant. We were 
not yet at the bottom, for there was another ladder ; so 
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I was perforce compelled to continue my self-imposeo 
pilgrimage. How Dante would have revelled in the 
scene I how his mind would have been feasted with 
thoughts for his descriptions I But for all that it was 
not the place for me» and I almost wished that I had 
never undertaken the enterprise. 

My nusery was prolonged : a third, a fourth, and a 
fifth laddtt had to be negotiated. But this was not 
a third of the number that I had to descend before my 
guide was sufficiently satisfied that he had shown me 
enough of the place. I began to regret that I had not 
taken a substantial breakfast before I had started, for 
I had never contemplated such penal servitude. I felt 
that I should have to give in, but this I would not do. 

It is difficult to describe my uncanny sensations 
as I looked down to the base of the ladder on which 
I stood, and peeped down a pit of pitchy blackness 
through which I should have to wedge my body. 
There was no rest in between; it was the first 
leason in infimty. I grew faint, and my lamp sput- 
tered against the side and went out. I shouted to 
my companion, who would otherwise have gone on 
ahead down the next ladder and left me to find the 
next aperture at a venture ; a truly hazardous game. 

He waited, and unslipping a pair of tweezers from 
the lamp he pulled the loose wick through the stem 
from which it had slipped, dipped the end in oil, and 
lit it again from his own lamp. These lights are naked 
and very similar in shape to those that were used by the 
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Romans, like a swan with an elongated neck. The lamp 
is suspended on three wires which meet in an apex and 
end with a large hook, which a skilful holder will hong 
from bis thumb in such a way that he can cling to the 
rung of the ladder that he is descending. I am afraid 
that I bungled in this matter. Once I would knock the 
lamp against the side of the ladder, and in trying to 
recover myself would bark my elbow against some cruel 
projecting rock ; at the next I burnt my fingers by the 
clumsy way in which I handled the lamp, and endured 
the smarting at the risk of letting drop my lamp and 
my salvation. Twenty-one ladders in all, and we had 
travelled 2,400 metres, and stood below the surface 
some 600 metres, with no connection with the 
outer world save by means of a telephone, which 
had not always done good service. On one occasion 
it had acted as a lightning conductor; but the elec- 
tricity had raced down the mine into a pool of 
water, so that no harm was done. Even at this depth 
pure water can be found, but there were places 
where the ffldes presented a solid wall of ice for 
some little space, thus showing how the temperature 
varied even at that distance from the grip of King 
Frost. 

After the twentieth ladder I paused for a rest, being 
utterly done up, but the miner coaxed me on with 
the assurance that only one more remained. Then we 
looked around us and found ourselves in a labyrinth of 
passages leading in every direction, so that the stranger 
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without a guide could easily be lost, and a friend put 
out of the way without dead men telling any tales. 
Every here and there we had to proceed with care, for 
the roof was of varying height. In some places we 
could stand, in others we had to crouch to get onward. 

Tick, tick ! Sharp and short were the notes of a 
hammer as we caught the sound of two men working 
in a gang in some little crevice. Uncomfortably were 
they perched on a little ledge whilst a rickety ladder 
was their only means of reaching it. I found it some- 
what difficult to make my way up to their crow's nest^ 
but I was anxious to see the deep veins of silver that 
made these freemen slaves to perpetual darkness. Of 
course the wish led to disappointment, for only the 
experts can sight the value of the ore, though a few tiny 
specks reflected the feeble light of our ailing lamps. 
Working together with no other help than their 
hanmiers and an occasional dynamite cartridge, these 
men eke out their lives, sending up their blocks to the 
top by means of a lift that is always moving up or 
down, trusting to the honesty of the men in the assay 
room to test the real value of their labours. Altogether 
there are some sixty men down in this Black Hole 
working from five in the morning to four in the after- 
noon at a sum varying from three to four shillings per 
day» winter and summer, 

I had not reached the very bottom, for there was the 
moving ladder, consisting of two beams that alternately 
rose and fell : each had a series of steps, about five feet 
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apart, and a man made his ascent or descent by 
skipping from one beam to the other on these steps. 
At its summit was an engine which set it in motion, 
and was worked by water power. This same water is 
also forced up to the surface to prevent the mines being 
flooded ; but during the process the water served as a 
motive power for raising the quartz to the earth in 
large wooden buckets, which grunted and groaned as 
they caught the sides of the rocks, and added an 
additional terror to one unaccustomed to the eeriness of 
the situation. 

For all that I was not over-anxious to reach the 
surface again, as I toiled and stumbled up the numerous 
ladders down which I had come. My knees ached 
from sheer weariness, my head swam from the un- 
usual exertion, whilst to make matters less pleasing 
the miner cautioned me not to catch cold as I returned 
to terra firma : I was certain to be sick. I felt rather 
in that condition, but my determination not to succumb 
saved me from a disagreeable experience. 

The shaft light poured down again through the 
horse-shoe entrance into which we had at first pene« 
trated, and for the moment I was almost blinded by its 
brilliancy ; but after washing the grit that had settled 
into the skin of my hands and doffing my old suit I 
became clothed again and in my right mind. It was a 
successful trip, and I thoroughly enjoyed it. The chief 
alarm is conjured up by the imagination, so that no 
man need be afraid to make the descent ; but once in a 
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lifetime is sufficient to satisfy my interest in all matters 
subterranean. It was, after all, pleasanter to be sitting 
once again in a sleigh out in the open breeze and 
passing along the great Laarbros foss, whose frozen 
waters were pierced by many logs of timber that had 
failed to drift down the stream before it had become a 
solid mass. The Jotunheimen range stood out impres- 
sively behind, bearing out to the full the meaning of its 
name ' at the back door of the hill.' 

Kongsberg is a place of many interests, and one of 
the simplest of these is the church with its clock of 
silver made from the ore of the mines already referred 
to. It is difficult to distinguish that it is made of this 
precious metal, for the clock is fixed high up on a solid 
tower, from which one unhappy individual threw 
himself not many years ago. Within rises an anci^it 
wooden rere^os, quaint rather than elegant. The 
building is squat and overburdened by its galleries, 
above which again, on the west side, is established the 
organ loft. In the box directly beneath it the directors 
of the mines were accustomed to have their special 
seat, and it is not unlikely that they sometimes paid 
less attention to the sermon than to the crude panel 
paintings that have been designed on the sides of the 
galleries. On the altar rests an ancient German Bible 
dated 1523, with its capital letters excellently illumi- 
nated, but with illustrations more provocative of mirth 
than of religious thought. 

Not far from the church the smelting works are 
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bdching forth their voltunes of smoke. All aronnd the 
windows are stained with a peculiar green shade which 
18 the result of the fames from these works. Within 
the qnartz is melted at a high rate hetwixt snlphnr and 
coke, and down below are two streams of glowing fire, 
the one being the refnse, whilst the other, when cooled, 
resolves itself into bars of the pnrest silver. 

It was whilst I was resting myself over the mid- 
day meal that I chanced to have a conversation with 
a eozomercial traveller, who was acting in his own 
oomitry on behalf of a German firm in collars and other 
linen. He was gnite prepared to admit that the quality 
of these goods was in every respect inferior to that 
which could be supplied by English firms, but he main- 
tained that the German secured the better market 
because 'we (the Norwegians) are hard (poor) and 
cannot broke (a£Ford) it.' 

I tmderstood what the traveller meant, and compli- 
mented him on his knowledge of English, which on the 
whole was very good. He was pleased, and told me 
the story of an English naval officer who had been 
asked by a lady at a dance whether she might visit his 
ship. His reply in Norwegian was kindly meant, but 
not quite correct, for instead of saying that he would 
be glad if she could manage to come on board he said, 
' I shall love you if you can.' Perhaps he meant what 
he said, but apparently he stopped at pleasant words, 
and the good lady laughed at his gauche efforts to be 
polite. But even when we do make an attempt to 
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learn Norsk we make unfortunate blunders, for one of 
our countrymen had been most careful to learn in 
advance some useful expressions. But in his case 
virtue did not meet with its reward, for he had been at 
much pains to learn sentences that were never used 
colloquially. As well might a stranger use the expres- 
sions of Shakespeare in England, or of Moli&re in 
France, as address a Norwegian in some of the sen- 
tences found in Norwegian glossaries. For my part 
one of my follies was to imagine that I could learn 
Norwegian in two lessons. I worked hard, and I owe 
much to my good teacher. She gave me every 
encouragement, flattered me in regard to my intelli- 
gence, but not even she dared to^iope that I could learn 
a language in four hours ; so we spent a considerable 
time in discovering the fact that the Norwegian 
language is at this moment in a hybrid state. It has 
rules, and plenty of them, as regards its construction and 
the formation of its words, but it is quite regardless in 
its adherence to the same. Many a letter is clipped, 
and there are other oddities which I cannot now 
remember ; but I understand that Herr BjSmson, the 
author, and radical in all matters save the language, is 
making a noble effort^to form a school that will insist 
upon words being written as they are sounded. 

There was one further remark which my fraternal 
traveller made, and which somewhat amused me. He 
was talking about the small arms factory at Eongsberg 
when he informed me that a man had been ' demolished * 
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there a short time before. I was alarmed at the 
information, as I was intending to pay a visit to the 
place inmiediately after, bat I had no wish to encounter 
lions or wolves. The word that he had intended to use 
was, of course, that the man had been ' injured/ 

m 

The only difficulty that I had in going over the 
factory was that old stumbling-block, ignorance of the 
language. The introduction that Colonel Erag had 
been good enough to prepare was sufficient to give to 
me an immediate entry, and Captain Paaske, well 
known in the service as a distinguished officer, at once 
busied himself in finding for me a friend and a guide. I 
was fortunate, as Captain Cramm was not only a good 
linguist, but a conscientious teacher in overlooking no 
point of interest. I had never been into such a factory, 
80 was fascinated by the accuracy of the details, correct 
to the five-hundredth part of a millimetre, and even to 
the hardening of the metal that forms the breech in the 
heated leather collected from old boots. I was a little 
amused when after having seen over the whole factory 
I tested the sight of one of the Erag-Jorgensen rifles 
with which the Danish and the Norwegian armies are 
supplied. Captain Cramm said quickly, ' You can shoot, 
then ? ' 'A little,' was my reply, and then passed on to 
something else. I am not sure whether he did not think 
that he had been too confidential with me. However, 
he need have no fear, for I bore away with me no new 
secrets. I envied much the neat mitrailleuse which 
they had turned out at the factory, but was disappointed 
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with the knowledge that most of the machinery used 
hailed either from Germany or the United States. ' It 
was a question of expense/ remarked my informant. If 
so, the more the pity, for in the making of gnns every 
Government will insist upon having the best type of 
machinery. 

The whole factory was worked and lit by two very 
powerful electric dynamos supplied by turbines, both 
of which were wonderful pieces of mechanism. The 
factory could not work at full speed in the winter, for 
most of the water outside was frozen ; and as an instance 
of this I was shown a miniature Niagara fast set in its 
last jxunping place. 

The journey from Eongsberg to Eonerudkollen, 
whither I was next bound, was not long, but by far the 
most interesting part of the journey was the drive up to 
the sanatorium. I had not the slightest idea how far it 
was. I had had the greatest difficulty in explaining to 
my driver my destination, and I had not the faintest 
knowledge whether he understood, or whether under- 
standing he was not trying to deceive me by taking me 
in a round-about direction in order to increase his fare. 
I was entirely in his hands, and as we went up and up 
at a walking pace I began to wonder when would be 
the end of my journey. Several times I endeavoured to 
get out so as to walk up the steep incline, but the driver, 
possibly only half comprehending my hl^nan sympathy 
with the beast that dragged me up, kept me in. I wanted 
to walk, but thinking that we had come to the top of the 
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hiU retained mf seat. As it was, however, the road 
would take a bend and continue once again its path of 
excelsior. 

Hungry though I was, I could not but enjoy the 
scene in the darkness. Drammen lay below, and its 
many lights gleamed joyously out of their black sur- 
roundings, so that it appeared as if the heavens were 
inverted, and we were toiling above the constellations 
of the evening. There Was music in the air, for the 
bending firs sang to the gentle breezes. Higher up 
the space began to widen, and it was in that part that 
I heard an animal call and receive an answer from 
some other mate — whether a woU or wild cat I could 
not say. At last there rose on my left a fair and 
inviting vision, a building not built of stone or brick, 
an idea compiled of wood, with fairy lights in every 
window. This was Konerudkollen Hotel, where I 
could rest at last. I was happy : I found two English- 
men like myself fresh from the old country, but with 
no later news about the Queen. For a time we talked 
and chatted to see if we could not plan some expedi- 
tions together, and then we went down to supper ; but 
before we reached the table a telephone message had 
been received from Christiania. My eye caught the 
tiny Union Jack that stood in front of our appointed 
seats: it drooped at half-mast. Queen Victoria was 
dead. The very spirit was taken out of us all; we 
talked in whispers, and, far distant though we were, we 
shared the burden of a nation's sorrow. 

G 
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CHAPTER in 

BABLY PBACTIGB8 IN 8KI-L0BINa 

EoKBBUDKOLLBN HoTEL IB One of the moflt prettily 
situated sites in Norway, and there is evidence that in 
the time of winter it excek the beauties of its summer 
season. For instance, you have this advantage, that 
you QBXL see the sunrise without Having to rouse your- 
self at an hour ill suiting to the temper. I had be^i 
writing till late in the night, and, as a consequence, 
GODunended thoughtful Phoebus for being more drowsy 
than at midsummer, so that all I had to do was to 
send my blind racing up to its roller, then to jump 
into bed again and watch. What a panorama I A 
semicircle of fir-bedecked hills, jet necklace lor a 
frozen lake. Above their summit was a crown of 
glowing light, a sky flushed with the sense of lusty 
youth. There was no tameness in the colour, no 
sudden sickly blush, but a ruddy countenance that 
promised much, but not beyond what it afterwards 
fulfilled in the glory of a memorable day. 

During breakfast we discussed politics. There were 
Liberals in our camp, men for whom no word of 
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sufficient bitterness coold be found to describe the 
burly home-grown Tory bnzzing opposite him. It is 
as well for the stem moralist sometimes to take a 
holiday and to sit as a lamb with the lion : his lan- 
guage will be the stronger when he settles down afresh 
to his profession. 

As a matter of fact, all are friends for the time 
beingy so together we are guided after our coffee up to 
the miniature Eiffel Tower, built of pine-wood, standing 
on the hill that rises behind the hotel. A sporting 
lodge lies snugly at the crown of the hill, where it 
would be a tteit tor a party of five Englishmen to 
camp in the summer if they were not above cooking 
their own food. Previous experience in a kitchen 
would not be essential, for the invigorating air creates 
a hunger that would help them to digest the toughest 
of iU-prepared dishes. Indeed, at the top of the tower 
it is impossible to face the wind without having one's 
breath taken away. The ^nd was due west, straight 
from the white glistening peaks of the Jotunheimen 
range — at least I believe that they were all white — 
for on account of the bluff gale I could only take a 
hasty glance at them and then turn round to regain 
my breath and to watch the half-frozen fjord down in 
the eastern valley. Drammen could be seen distinctly 
in the direction with a creek on either side, bringing 
to it a double supply of profit, for there was life in 
their quays — a life dealing with the export of dead 
timber, which formed by far the most important mart 

o2 
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of this centre. The heights that sarronnd Christiania 
could be seen, and the cloud of smoke that lay stagnant 
in the air was testimony of the world of activity in the 
hidden hollow. 

Before my second visit to Norway I had cut some 
false soles. The pattern was my own device and, with 
ice-nails screwed into them, they were so made that 
they could be easily strapped on to my ski boots over 
the heels behind and around the toe-caps in front. I 
looked upon them as another folly of mine, but they 
answered wondrously well. I used them for the first 
time up this hill, and the ice-nails gave me such confi- 
dence that I was able to descend the frozen track 
without a stick and without concern. My companions 
faltered, floundered, and rushed down to the bottom 
of each slope with unsafe haste, or else chose the more 
prudent course of finding a footing in the deeper snow, 
a process that was both slow and moist. 

We were all anxious to see the KonerudkoUen Hall, 
a cave that we fondly imagined must have a halo of 
romance, though when we saw the entrance stored 
up with brick and wood we had our misgivings. The 
Dryad happens to have been an English lady who up 
till 1873 possessed a copper mine here, but primitive 
machinery and bad management made the mine an 
absorbent rather than a producer of metal. The mine 
must be of a fair size, for a tunnel finds its outlet as 
far down as Drammen, whither the stone was carried 
on a cable tramway. Lead and silver appear also to 
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be well-chosen companions; and as there is said to 
be 60 per cent, of copper it is not unlikely that the 
two Americans who prospected the mines just before 
Christmas will take advantage of the favourable field 
that lies before them. The Norwegian Government 
will not handicap them, for the tonntry has not the 
means to provide its own capital. The foreigner who 
risks his capital and creates labour should have a 
statue erected on his death in the chief market-place. 
The statues might perhaps be placed in Tromso for 
the sake of convenience. 

Close by is the jump whither Norsemen from every 
district foregather on the Sunday after Holmenkollen. 
Were I compelled to risk my death at either place I 
should choose the latter for preference, for the steep- 
ness of the run at Konerudkollen looks such that I am 
surprised that the only accident at the first meet in 
1896 was that of a young lieutenant, who broke his leg. 
For me to have attempted such a jump would have 
meant a certain accident, though I heard later that an 
Englishman had made the venture. But my friends 
and myself were content to make humbler efforts. 

It was on this occasion that I appreciated the 
amount of vigorous exercise to be obtained from ski- 
lobing, especially for one xmaccustomed to the pastime. 
* Nothing beats it 1 ' exclaimed one of our trio, who 
practically had never been on these skates before, and 
the way he mastered the sport was quite surprising. 
He had no hesitation, as he had learnt one or two 
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wiinkles on board ship which now served him in good 
stead. Onr skis proparly fitted we set off roond the 
slope of a hill, which had the advantage of being almost 
level. Like infants who have never done more than 
crawl, we cantionsly experimented upon the novelty of 
walking, bnt it was not long before we came to a small 
ditch, and there our difficulties commenced. The first 
shot clean over, the second slid down into the barely 
formed ice, whilst the third took a Gulliver's stride 
across, allowing but a bare inch to save himself fiom 
overbalancing. 

The happiness of our success was ephemeral, for a 
thicket-hedge lay in front of us, and we sighed for a 
kindly gap and found one that half answered our par- 
pose. But the worst manoeuvre was when we had to 
surmount a hedge of rough stone and wooden palings. 
It was quite an art to steady oneself on one foot whilst 
the other ski quivered in the air in the attempt to 
climb over. First the toe of the ski caught in a 
thicket three feet in front, then when the beginner 
had cleared this obstacle he almost came a cropper 
on account of the heel of the ski striking against a 
stake behind. It was impoesiUe to keep one's eyes 
fastened on both ends of one's skates at the same time. 

What a happy time would fox-hunters have at 
home if only they could introduce ski-lobing into this 
country, when the frost happens to be too severe for a 
gallop I Hunting on skis would be exercise quite as 
healthy — possibly more so — for every part of the body is 
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brought into its fullest play. On level ground the 
walker leans slightly forward, sliding along with a 
pushing stroke from the thighs. Steering is as mnch 
a gnestion of balance as in ordinary ice-skating, and 
the body inclines to one side or the other from the 
hips, whilst the ankles are pnt to a severe test by 
turning in the same direction. The farmers also have 
iheir appointed work, for when merely walking the 
ski-lober takes a staff in either hand and uses it for the 
purpose of pushing himself forward. A short while 
after having taken this exercise I was conversing with 
Mr. Erag, the Government minister for the construc- 
tion of roads and bridges ; a most important office in a 
country where roads are the chief means of transit, 
and where oftentimes they have to be cut in soUd rock 
on the shaggy eyebrows of a precipice. I am not going 
to refer to him too much, though I gained a great 
admiration for him, both from the manner in which he 
spoke to me and also on account of all that he has 
done in his private capacity. He is a man of seventy 
summers — ^let me say winters, for though his moustache 
and beard are grey he is as hthe and sturdy against 
the cold as made even me, forty years his junior, envy 
his wiry constitution. He still runs upon skis, and he 
laughs merrily at the old peasants who think it right 
to reprove him. He was telling me how it was 
becoming a popular feature to go across the country 
on skis pulled by a horse, but it is a dangerous practice, 
as the runner has the traces fastened to his own belt. 
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Should the runner fall forwards the horse would be 
apt to kick ; equally in slipping backwards the animal 
would probably take fright and drag its driver as a 
fallen huntsman who cannot free his foot from his 
stirrup on a runaway horse. Mr. Erag, however, soon 
found a good substitute for this sport, as sometimes he 
fastens a rope to a sleigh of sufficient length to keep 
his ski clear of the runners. Then, if he tumbles, he 
leaves hold of the rope, shouts to the driver, picks 
himself up, and experiments again. ' But you must then 
use your stick,' said he, ' for the sledge is wobbling from 
one side to the other, and you must steady yourself.' 
Then reverting to mere ski-lobing, he added, ' Stick ? 
Ah ! throw it away ; joja should walk without it ; you 
only rely on it too much, and then you have three 
different points of balance, you see, so ! ' He rose 
from his seat in the railway carriage in which we were 
at the moment travelling, and, placing his feet about 
twelve inches apart, he leant back as if he were 
balancing himself behind on his stick; he then 
widened his legs and pretended to lose his balance, to 
show the futihty of trusting to three props and 
being unable to rely on one. ' There, so I ' he said 
briefly. ' You see what will happen ? But if you throw 
away your stick and keep perfect control over your 
legs, so that you can do so, you will be quite happy.* 
Then he placed his feet so that they both turned 
directly forward, then with the right foot in front he 
knelt down so that his left knee touched the ground. 
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He then brought himself erect and repeated the 
exercise several times. 'There, that is thejS!ray4^^ 
exclaimed my agile tutor ; * and when vcMrt^ant to stop 
aU you have to do is so.' He bent^'fiis ankles inwards, 
so that in the snow the inne|p/^ge of the skis would 
have cut into the surface* It was a lesson that I 
promised to practise at the earliest opportunity. 

But to revert to our amateur experiments at 

EonerudkoUen. T had . had a long talk with an 

old winter campaigner on the MontebeUo, whose 
wrinkles he endeavoured to carry out, and I am bound 
to admit with greater success than myself. The 
exercise was warm, so when we had found a suitable 
hill of moderate steepness we took off our coats and 
waistcoats, planked our sticks in the snow, and ven- 
tured. What a sensation it is I Our feet seemed to run 
away from under us, and yet we still kept our balance. 
Faster and faster we went, one behind the other — ' a 
bird's flight' was Mr. Erag's description. Possibly, 
but we were as birds newly fledged, wondering whether 
it would be really possible to surmount the sudden dip 
near the bottom without a f aU, and to avoid rushing 
into the copse on one side or into the half-frozen ditch 
on the other. lo triumphe ! It was done, and each 
offered congratulations to secure the praises of the 
other two. 

But, alas ! pride was short-lived. Whilst XJ 

went in search of a steeper place and T improved 

at each run, T in trying to do the run more 
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acientifically fell a sooce of times. The ski-ronner, like 
the golfer, does not improve after a little practice. How* 
ever, when the other two became more ventnresAme, 
and determined to try a utiffer hill, I conld not hang 
back. So down we travelled across two broad stretching 
fields and tamed away from the light of the snn, 
slipping through an open gateway and taking a zig- 
zag course to avoid the boundary hedges. We managed 
it — ^how I did not stop to think— for we were sooii 
toiling up the brow of the hill, or rather sprawling for 
most of the way. The sun had not been able to 
melt the icy crust of the snow as on the higher parts, 
so that the surface was hard and slippery, and the skis 
would not bite. As a consequence, though |we tried 
a variety of ways for the ascent, we were constantly 
slippingback, losing our balance, or clinging to the points 
of our skis to straighten ourselves, or dipping our hands 
into the snow to obtain a steadying grip, so that tar 
some ^ys after I bore on my hands the scars caused 
by the sharp cutting ice. But it was exercise healthy, 
invigorating, and appetising. We had had breakfast at 
8.80, a snack of lunch at 11.80, but we sat down to 
dinner at 2.30 as hungry as any prison-faring convict. 

Dinner in Norway is a matter of considerable 
importance, and the Englishman who complained at 
breakfast because his eggs were so mnall is likely to 
become overburdened by the quantity at the afternoon 
meal. An amusing story was told to me of a Norwegia n 
who was so much taken with an English breakfast 
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service that he took a set home from England^ and 
was somewhat startled the next day when a oonple of 
egg-cnps were served np to him the next morning. The 
servant had not been negligent, bat the Norwegian eggs 
9xe so small that they were completely hidden inside 
an Englishegg-cap. Efforts have been made to improve 
the breed of fowls in Norway by importing English 
hens, but it is ever the same tale of disappointment. 
However, as I have said, the dinner is a different matter 
entirely, and I have cause to remembAr it, for on one 
occaeion one of my many friends once fetched me in 
his sleigh, about seven in the morning, and drove me 
out in the open till half-past four in the afternoon. 
What with the bracing air and with nothing to 
eat for nine and a half hours I felt extremely faint 
when I satdown to the meal ; when I rose again I felt 
a different man and not altogetiier a happy one. 

The strain of waiting and the further strain of 
over-eating, which seems to be an essential part of the 
performance, hardly suit an English constitution ; so I 
generally preferred to secure a lunch in a restaurant at 
an hour more suited to my fancy. Up country this 
was of course out of the question, so I had to wait 
patiently till nearly three, then attempt to create a 
greater appetite than what I already had by eating 
from a side-table all sorts of salted delicacies, anchovies, 
raw salmon, or uncooked reindeer meat, to be washed 
down by a glass of ale or Norwegian schnappes, or cognac 
made out of potatoes, which set one's internal regions 
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on fire. The fizst taste of this was sufficient for me 
for all time. Ten minutes later we were sitting at table» 
and stodging ourselves in the usual British way. There 
is nothing to complain of in a Norwegian dinner if the 
traveller does not object to the repetition of fishcakes 
more resembling sweetbread. Curiously enough, the 
Germans seem about the only people that have a dis- 
taste for this dish. Ptarmigan is a very conmion dish^ 
accompanied with cranberry jam, which has to serve 
in some ine£fe1btual measure for the absence of geeea 
vegetables. If the Norwegians would only supply 
bottled peas and beans and such like their meals 
would be more greatly relished by the English 
tourists. In spite of the prevalence of the Gothenburg 
system the Norsemen can hardly be called an abste- 
mious race. Whisky is a particular favourite with 
them, and when economy is taken into the reckoning, 
ale is pretty certain to be its substitute. But though 
few persons are genuinely in sympathy with the 
temperance measure, the Government returns show a 
remarkable decrease in the consumption of spirits, 
which in 1871-75 amounted to 2*8 litres per head, 
but stands to-day under 1*2. Crime and lunacy are 
also declared to have shown a proportionate diminu- 
tion. I had a long talk with one of the hotel pro- 
prietors on the subject, and he was bitterly complaining 
about the existence of the Samlag, especially on the 
Sunday, and even on the Saturday, for in order to check 
the temptation to working-men of spending their wage 
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money received on the Saturday, all public-houses are 
closed from one o'clock on that day until the following 
Monday. More than that, a visitor at a hotel requiring 
spirits cannot obtain it from the hotel, nor is he allowed 
to engage a waiter to fetch it; but it is possible to 
employ an outsider to fetch in a bottle, so that he 
can still secure what he wants, though at considerable 
inconvenience. In Christiania it has become quite 
general for residents to take their dinner at the hotels 
on the Sunday, but they always bring their spirits 
with them, so that the proprietors are deprived of their 
largest means of making money. Quite apart from this 
grievance, every manager naturally objects to have the 
sale of spirits under his company's own roof controlled 
by one who is not subject to his authority, but who 
sits at the seat of custom, so to speak, and pockets all 
the profits for the benefit of the Samlag company. 
When an attempt is enforced to make a country sober 
by legislation, somebody must be inconvenienced, but 
hotel-keepers can console themselves with the know- 
ledge that the net profits are devoted to ' objects of 
public utility,' though they might be better pleased if, 
as in Sweden, the money was spent towards the reduc- 
tion of municipal taxes. 

I ought perhaps to have mentioned the absence 
of orange marmalade, which I particularly appreciate. 
With regard to this, again, I had an amusing incident 
once when staying at Voxenkollen Sanatorium, a few 
miles out of Christiania. The meals here are definitely 
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fixed, on the ground that everyone who stays there does 
so for the purpose of resting his nenres, so that he 
mtist conform to the honrs as prescribed by Dr. Hdim, 
the proprietor. At tea I was seated at a long table 
and saw the coveted pot at the farther end. I tried 
to explain to the waitress that I would help myself to 
some of its contents ; twice I asked her, but on both 
occasions without efEect, except to win a smile which 
may have been accounted pleasing but not satisfying. 
I asked my neighbour to be good enough to pass up 
the marmalade ; he grinned, the whole table grinned, 
but nothing came of it. At last an Englishman sitting 
in the same discc»i8oIate way as myself exj^ained to me 
that this {vesenre happened to be private property and 
was paid for by the guests. As I was staying only one 
night at the place I felt that it was hardly worth while 
to go to fresh expense. But it recalled to me another 
incident which befell me some ten years before at Odde, 
where on the first morning I was allowed to have 
marmalade, but on the second all my persuasi(»i8 were 
without avail, and I learnt that the proprietor had 
uttered a wail of despair at the amount ot marmalade 
that the Englishman ate. Well, jam would have suited 
me equally well, and as Norway is abundant in its wild 
fruit it seems to me peculiar that no attempt is made 
to start a home jam factory. One other item that a 
traveller has to do without at meals, and then I shall 
getup from the table. It is a strange fact that at only 
about one hotel as yet are salt-spoons provided, so ervery- 
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one has to dig the greasy point of his knife into a salt- 
cellar more fitted to beput inside adoll'shoose. Perhaps 
there is a gabelle tax in Norway, as there is still in 
Italy. 

It was important for me to return to Christiania 
without making a longer stay at Konerudkollen, as I 
wanted to see the great event of the year. But I can 
assure any tourist who may want to make a stay at 
any one spot in Norway during the winter that Eonerud- 
kollen is one of the places that I am prepared to 
thoroughly recommend. The two Englishmen that I 
met there never left the place without returning to it 
again so long as they continued their holiday, and that 
speaks for itself. They also told me that they ccm- 
sidered the charges to be remarkably cheap. But 
there was more than that, for Herr Henrikssen and 
his daughter did everything that they could to make 
their guests welcome, and I am only sorry to learn 
that the hotel is about to pass into new hands. Let 
us hope that it will not suffer by the change. 
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CHAPTER IV 

NOBWAY'S OLYMPIC GAMBS 

Thb present moment is perhaps opportmie for me 
to recomit another amosing episode that befell me at 
Kristiania, to use the spelling by which the capital 
is now known. I had hardly returned before I was 
informed that a gentleman had been waiting for the 
past half-honr to have the pleasure of conversing with 
me. He gave neither his name nor his address, and I 
was tired and hungry after a long day, but international 
amenities compelled me to be polite. I entered the 
smoking-room and found a most suave gentleman, who 
after a few phrases in complimentary English lapsed 
into the use of the French tongue, as being easier 
for himself and also to me, who stiU was in entire 
ignorance of the Norwegian language. 

We bowed and we took seats, and then the stranger 
professed to have come to interview the Great Mogul. 
I was in despair : these interviews had become mono- 
tonous ; I should be robbed of all my secrets unless I 
kept on my guard. ' You are the special correspondent 
of the *' Times " ? ' he asked blandly. I answered that I 
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had come to contribute some special articles for that 
paper, and then he asked for opinions. It was at that 
time when we were in difficulties in South Africa. 
'Would the English surrender as they had done 
after Majuba ? ' ' Never ! * was my emphatic reply, and 
the poor journalist nearly jumped out of his seat in 
alarm. He made up for it, however, later, when he 
expanded that one word with great adroitness into 
something like a quarter of a column. I am not 
exceedingly particular as to details, but when he 
afterwards stated in print that I had been for thirty 
years special correspondent of the ' Times ' I wondered 
what he meant by it, seeing that I had not been a 
citizen of this planet for that length of time. Possibly 
my writings when I was a member of another world 
might have been prized by a paper that is always 
ready to admire originality, but I doubt if the editor 
would have regarded the scrawls of my infant days 
as of equal merit. However, I forgive my inter- 
viewer, for he has provided me with many a laugh in 
my dull moments. 

Had I wished to be provoked with him, I should have 
soon forgotten my annoyance, for there were other 
matters far more important to interest. The city was 
Biiveynth Sk.'iltLfotig'cd:^^ on to and 

leaping from the electric cars ' that clang their dinner 
gongs, .a^ '1|iey tjuii ^ve^;ctnaief 43^*.^eir run. The 
people wei6 returning 'from thb practices for the 
HoImenkoUen, which was to occur on the following 
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day, which generally happens to be on the seoond 
Sunday in February. We have to sink our idiosyn- 
crasies for once as to the proper way of keeping the 
Sabbath, and join with the merry folk in watching 
what they choose to term, somewhat inadequately, the 
Norwegian Derby. In reality the competition bears a 
closer resemblance to the inter-'Varsity sports, except 
that the competitors vie for their own honour and not 
as the representative of any body save as a member of 
the ski club to which they may happen to belong. 

But let me hark back to some twenty years, when 
the Holmenkollen was less than a dream. It is 
necessary if we wish to know exactly the outcome of 
the great event, and it possesses a special interest 
which is known to few foreigners. 

At a place now called Majorstuen, not more than a 
couple of miles out of Christiania, existed a school in 
which students learnt their lessons and enjoyed their 
larks much as every other schoolboy loves to do all over 
the world. But there was one amongst them who was 
respected but not exactly a favourite, for he was of 
a retiring nature. He preferred to roam in search of 
adventure rather than risk the probable sequel of 
breaking a master's windows. He was bent in his 
own mind on traini^ l^imqell fot ibe Jutore, and he 
went about his recreation ' in a very' serious way. 
When the winterib^ia r^iuruad he wouldiasten on his 
«kis and be lost^ in the wood for the rest of the half- 
holiday, venturing along the narrow path that knitted 
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itself between the firs or else daring a jump in an open 
clearing that might have made an older person feel no 
coward at declining the leap. 

Upon one occasion he stayed away from his school 
dnties over long as he roamed about among the low 
sconred fjelds in the neighbonrhood. His master was 
in despair how to correct him most efficiently for this 
fault. Caning produced no remedial effect, for the boy 
made light of these punishments ; but a visitor to the 
school suggested that the lad should be kept in — 
* gated/ to use a colloquial expression. The punish- 
ment was satisfactory, and the boy, whose name I may 
give away a little further on, admitted in his later days 
that he would have endured any punishment rather 
than that. 

He became more cautious in the future, but con- 
tinued his long rambles with one eye upon his watch. 
During one of his winter roamings this lad saw two 
strange fellows enjoying themselves much in the same 
way as himself. But he could see at once that they 
were strangers, for they had a style peculiarly their own 
when racing down the hills. The schoolboy had been 
in the habit of carrying on his journeys a long wooden 
pole, some fifteen feet in length, which was a great 
tax upon him as he struggled up the hills. But this 
burden had to be endured because the pole was 
necessary to secure one's balance when making the 
descent, and also for steering purposes in the same 
descent. But as he looked at the two lads madly 
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rushing down the hill in front of him with merely a 
couple of short sticks in their hands he stood still, 
astonished. He watched them for some time carefully 
and then found reason for further surprise. In pre- 
paring for a snow jump he had always been in the habit 
of making a snow bank at the bottom of the hill, so 
that he would finish the descent, leap into the air, 
and then land on to the level. But these Telemarken 
peasants — for that was the livelihood of these two stray 
lads — had built up their bank of snow half-way down 
the slope, so that they had a good run, then a jump 
into the air, and a fall on to the slope of the hill, again 
enabling them to continue their run. This added 
greatly to the interest of their rivalry, for it required 
more skill to come down on the slope and then to 
finish the run standing to the bottom. On the other 
hand, although it may not look so on the face of it, it 
is undoubtedly the safer plan, for if the jumper fell he 
would have more chance of breaking his fall by sliding 
down the soft snowy bank instead of descending in a 
heavy mass on the level. This advantage was soon 
remedied, and since that time the jumps have nearly 
always been made on the slope of the hill. 

But on the occasion to which I refer the plan 
seemed to be so novel to the schoolboy that he raced 
home on his skis and hailed his brother, not telling 
him the cause of his excitement, but persuading him to 
follow him back to the point of interest. It is hardly 
needless to mention that the brother was almost as 
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expert on Bkis as the elder, so that he would have a& 
great an appreciation of the novelty as his guide. The 
young peasants were still amusing themselves, all 
unconscious of the interest that they were causing, and 
doubtless considered later that it was rather ridiculous 
that two schoolboys should manifest such keenness in 
their actions. But the Christiania boys were not to be 
discouraged : they made friends with the peasants, and 
when they went home they persuaded their parents to 
pay the lads to teach them how they carried out their 
local plan. Doubtless the peasants were nothing loth, 
for they had merely come to the capital to take part 
in the great annual fair that is always held about the 
first or second week in February. 

As the town lads became greater experts they 
challenged the Telemarken farmers, but rarely com- 
peted against them successfully, although always in a 
friendly spirit. Annual contests were held, with one 
or two exceptions, and prizes were awarded, which for 
many years were consistently carried off by those from 
the country districts. This was but natural, seeing 
that there it is simply part of their daily occupation in 
the winter months, for without skis they would never 
be able to get many steps beyond their own front door 
in the deep snow that covers the ground. But at last 
Christiania was in a state of festivity, for the Ladies' 
Prize was carried off by one of their own folk, and he 
was the schoolboy of old who had first drawn the 
attention of the Telemarken method to the others* 
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It was worthy of the lad's perseverance, and of the 
man who afterwards tracked to the * Farthest North,' 
for the boy happened to be none other than Dr. Nansen 
himself. His brother has gained an equal reputation 
in his own country as one of the soundest lawyers that 
the country at this time possesses. 

From that time the long period of victory which 
the Telemarken peasants had maintained began to 
wane, for the interest in the capital increased, and 
it became the fashion to spend a half-hohday upon 
some hill not too far away from the town where they 
could meet and enjoy themselves. Husseby-bakken, 
or farm of Husseby, was not exactly a perfect spot 
for the competition, as the hill was neither suffi- 
ciently steep nor long to ensure a good jump being 
made. 

For the moment there was no better site^ so that 
the performers had perforce to be content with their 
minor achievements under adverse conditions. But 
human nature triumphed, and there was one, a leading 
light in the country, whose modesty prevents me from 
mentioning him by name, who in the course of hie 
duties found the ski-lobere's Eldorado. Having chosen 
the spot which his keen eye detected as being 
admirably suited for the requirements of the ski- 
jumpers, he arranged for an expedition in Hxe shape 
of a large picnic party, telling his friends that he was 
intending to take them to a particularly fine spot in 
the woods not far from the capital. 
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But after they had gone three-quarters of the way 
his friends were not so keen on the enterprise. They 
wanted to halt, but their guide was insistent, and they 
had to toil still higher (an excelsior in a sullen frame 
of mind). The chief of them at last declined to go 
a step further, but the leader coaxed him to take a 
few paces and placed his hands over his eyes. Then 
as he led him to a particular spot he removed his 
hands and waited for the exclamation of delight that 
came from the other. The latter was delighted, and 
every whit as gratified as the guide, who, spiking the 
ground with his stick, said in a tone that admitted of 
ho opposition, ' Here we must build a sanatorium, and 
here we must persuade foreigners to come in their 
numbers.' A syndicate was formed to buy the land 
in 1885, and though there was some opposition from 
those who had not seen the situation, the gentleman 
who had been blindfolded at once replied, ' I give in,' 
and, as he was a banker by profession, he was able 
to be one of the staunchest supporters of the promoter 
of the scheme. Ten thousand kroners were raised 
privately, and Holmenkollen Hotel was built, its name 
being received from a farm that stood near at hand. 
When writing on this subject in a magazine I was in 
error when I said that it received the name of its 
founder ; but the mistake was pardonable, although I 
had jumped too hastily to my conclusions, for a Dr. 
Holm, well known by all visitors to Norway, purchased 
a farm higher up called Voxen Farm, since which be 
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has built an enormous sanatorium further up, now 
known as VoxenkoUen Hotel. After the opposition 
had been silenced, the Corporation of Ghristiania saw 
the wisdom of the few, and, with the discretion of 
Aristotelians, commenced to buy land in ' this finest 
park of the world.' They then constructed a road 
through it, and the syndicate which had been re« 
sponsible for the initiative of attracting the attention 
of all men towards the spot very generously handed 
over their portion for the perpetual benefit of the 
public. 

But even then the pioneer was not satisfied with all 
that had been done, and his expert mind as an engineer 
planned the existence of an artificial lake half-way np 
the hillside. He was chadBEed again by his friends, and 
one even ventured a bet with him, the gain to be given 
to charity if the engineer succeeded. It is ill making 
light of new ideas when their originators are bent upon 
bringing them to an effective success. Mr. Promoter 
completed his task, and it is now a welcome resting 
place in summer-time for those who are toiling to the 
summit on foot. The name of the road which starts 
from the Holmenkollen upwards has its good auspices, 
for it was constructed in 1890 in time for the Emperor 
of Germany's visit to King Oscar at Oscarshall. It was 
but natural then that he should have taken the drive 
up to this spot, and it was equally natural that the 
road should henceforth be known as the Wilhelms- 
veien, starting from the tall granite monolith that bears 
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in carved letters of gold the signatiures of Oscar and 
Wilhelm. 

During winter the lake is not so apparent ; indeed, 
there are many thousands who every year pass over it 
who quite forget its existence. Yet it ought to be 
remembered, for it is upon this very track of frozen 
water that the jumpers end their rim. All should see 
the Holmenkollen sports, and those who have once 
seen them will never forget the interest and excitement. 
From an early hour in the morning, ahnost before the 
light of day has well displayed itself, there are men, 
women, and children toiling up in one long procession 
towards this one particular spot in order to ensure having 
a good place for the contest that will not commence 
before the hour of noon. The long wait would hardly 
tempt many of us at such a season ; yet such is the 
interest taken in what they call the Norwegian 
Derby that people brave the inclemency of a biting 
cold in the air, or in the feet from the snow on 
which they have to stand for so long. It is the more 
strange because there are none of the unhealthy 
excitements connected with the Derby that prevail. 
Betting is not carried on to any large extent ; there is 
no need to warn bookies off the course, for none exist. 
Favouritism has not yet taken root in the country ; a 
friend will come to see his champion win because he is 
a friend, or because he is a member of the same club, 
just in the same way as an Oxford man will go to watch 
the 'Varsity sports in the hope of his Blue winning the 
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three miles or the high jump ; but he is not stimulated 
by the hopes of odds being in his favour. 

It therefore obyiously follows that professionalism 
is also a practice that has no place in Norway — and long 
may it continue to be ostracised from their contests ! — 
for to-day they are an instance how true sport can be 
carried on and supported without the usual parasitical 
adjuncts. Indeed, the very absence of these latter 
creates a healthy rivalry amongst those who encourage 
sport as a fine art. 

There is the same special training as there is tot 
hurdling or running at home, for apart from the jump- 
ing the competitors have to prove themselves also 
skilled in long-distance running. But the jumping ia 
the contest which the public chiefly go to watch, and 
there is a danger that the competitors will neglect the 
cross-country training in order to make themselves the 
more efficient in the leap. This without a doubt would 
be a misfortune, for the jump is more in the nature of 
a pastime, whilst the steeplechase on skis is a stem 
test of physical endurance. 

Twice have I had the opportunity of seeing the 
great event, and was only sorry that Great Britain was 
so poorly represented on both occasions amongst the 
spectators. Norway had made great efforts to invite 
the English people to show them that they too had 
their national sport, and the Winter Tourist Associa- 
tion deserve the highest praise for their patriotic 
endeavours to secure our cotmtrymen, so that I hope 
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that another year we shall be more responsiye to their 
inyitations. I may say that last year the Wilson Line 
purposely put on their largest boat to accommodate 
the numbers of English folk that were contemplating 
trayelling over, and there is no doubt that they will 
repeat this in future years on the week before the 
contest is held. As a matter of fact in 1901 they also 
suffered for their enterprise, for many tourists cancelled 
their berths at the last minute on the announcement 
of the Queen's death. In 1900 there was the same 
hindrance that prevented the English from making 
holiday, for the hearts of most of them were heavy 
with the anxieties that befell the nation in the dark 
phases of the South African campaign. 

As a matter of fact I ought to describe the run that 
precedes the jump, from the numbers of which only a 
selected number emerge successfully to be allowed to 
compete in the leap. On the Sunday morning there is 
a fair gathering by the club to watch the start, which 
is void of the thrilling interest so common in English 
racing wherein all the starters line up and make the pace 
against each other from the beginning. Indeed, when 
I arrived on the scene somewhat early I began to 
wonder whether the number of competitors would 
exceed one, for the course commenced through a 
narrow passage in which it was impossible for more 
than one to rush through at a time. Then I looked 
round enquiringly to see if there were any ambulance 
parties present, for the only alternative that for the 
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moment occurred to my mind was that there must be a 
neck-and-neck race to the gorge, in which all would be 
scrimmaging as in a Bogby match to keep back the 
others, a scrimmage which in this instance would have 
inevitably meant some broken bones. There was one 
doctor, but that was all. 

However, I was quickly undeceived, for a gentle- 
man buried deep in a wolf -skin coat sat at a table with 
a chart in front of him and a stop-watch in his' hand. 
By his side stood an athlete, less warmly clad, with 
little more, in fact, than a thick woollen vest covered 
with a broad piece of calico on which was printed his 
number. 'Get ready. No. 1,' said the judge at 
the table quietly ; then after half a minute he gave the 
solemn word to ' go.' In England there would have 
been a wild cry of excitement, and cheers would have 
forced the struggling athlete a full bound forward ; but 
in Norway they are more passive. A good-natured 
friend may pass a chaffing remark which the starter 
either does not hear or heed. It is as well, he has a long 
journey before him ; he has to save his best energies till 
the last. A minute after he has passed out of sight 
No. 2 is following in his footsteps, and so on until 
the eightieth has passed in slow succession. A 
course has been mapped out by the judges which the 
runners have to follow carefully, otherwise they are 
liable to be disqualified, and there is generally an 
instance in which such a challenge is made. Last 
year, in fact, the rumour went about that the champion 
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had taken the wrong conrse, and that consequently he 
would be disqualified. What truth there might have 
been in this was not stated ; but the protest was not 
sustained, so that he was able to win his honours. It 
would have been hard had it been otherwise, for it 
cannot be so difficult to get confused as to the proper 
direction on a course of eighteen miles right across 
country, up hill and down dale, through the forests, and 
not avoiding the more difficult places, as an ordinary 
wayfarer would naturally do. All along the route there 
are pieces of red ribbon attached to the branches of the 
trees, and in many parts there are many non-competing 
members of clubs who stand along the road to act as 
living signposts. But when a runner is straining all his 
nerves to recover a lost second he is apt to overlook the 
sight of a red ribbon or the sound of a guiding voice. 

BeaUsing the difficulties of the course it is surprising 
to see how many competitors enter for the race, and 
the di£Eerences in their status. Norway is republican 
in her tastes, cosmopolitan perhaps, and in this race 
there are the leading lights in the legal profession com- 
peting on equal terms with the peasant, the soldier, and 
the conscript or the cadet, and not for a moment is it 
considered to be derogatory to their positions to join in 
such a contest ; which proves what the absence of pro- 
fessionalism wiU bring about. 

The end is hardly more iateresting than the starts 
for there is the same thin line of runners, not always in 
the same order as when they started, for oftentimes tlje 
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better numers will outstrip several of those who were 
in front of them. As a role it is possible for tiie 
spectators to obtain a shrewd gness as to who will 
be in the first twenty ; for instance, if, as happened. 
No. 11 comes in first, that necessarily impUes that he 
has beaten the first starter by at least eleven minutes, 
and probably by several minntes more, so that he would 
have a fair chance of standing high, whilst No. 1 
would be relatively low in the list. Besides which the 
committee know the strength of the various competitors 
to such a nicety that, unless there is some unforeseen 
accident, the winner of the champion gold medal can 
be almost settled beforehand. 

But the accidents that occur do provide a chance 
of excitement. I can still see a little crowd walking 
slowly towards the finish. Two of the party were 
carrying' back one of the competitors in a dazed state, 
and it quickly spread that the . fellow had broken his 
leg. Fortunately we learnt after that rumour, many 
winged, had spoken falsely, for the runner had only 
become exhausted. But there is a danger even in this, 
for if a competitor should sink down tired somewhere 
off the course, 86 that he is passed by unnoticed, he may 
quickly be frozen to death. We have to remember 
that he is clad in little thicker garments than what 
a runner wears on a long course ; that he sits down 
hot with perspiration coming from every pore of his 
skin ; and, further, that the cold of the day is so intense 
that several competitors refused to start in consequence. 
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whilst the spectators in their far coats are nibbing 
their noses which look more bine than their natural 
colour. At the first meeting which I happened to 
attend, one runner reached home with his eyelid slit 
and his ear bleeding, only to report of another accident 
which had taken place along the coarse. On the day 
preceding another had with the greatest pluck run the 
whole coarse jmiii a broken arm ; a feat which was, 
to say the least of it, equally foolhardy. Two years 
previous to that there had been a worse disaster, for 
a man had sprained his ankle during the race, and 
he tiled to make a hole for himself in the snow, where 
he lay ; but he perished from the cold. To speak quite 
accTuntely I believe that this death did not occur during 
any particular race, but to a private individual who was 
oat on his own enjoyment a few miles out of Chris- 
tiania. 

The news came as a great shock to the people, for 
it occurred in a part that was fairly frequented. Had it 
happened during the race the chances are that the man 
would have been saved, for the runners are comrades 
first before they are competitors, and if anyone is hurt 
or injured the runners that pass him will stay behind, 
sacrifice all chance of victory, and render him the best 
possible assistance at their command. As an instance, 
one good Samaritan stopped and picked up a man who 
was sufiEering from a weak heart and carried him on 
his back for half an hour. There was rather a similar 
incident v^hen a lady had gone on skis with her 
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husband some distance over the course to see the 
runners pass by, when from some cause or other she 
fell down and broke her leg. The husband was in 
despair, being no good ski-lober, for they were foreigners 
in the country. A runner sighted what had happened, 
found the lady had broken her leg, took off her skis, 
made splints of them, and then carried her on his back 
to the nearest cottage, where she was kept for weeks. 
My last incident is comical because it was so near 
becoming a tragedy. A runner was racing for all he 
was worth when he sighted a couple of legs sticking 
in the air belonging apparently to nobody. He stopped, 
pulled at them as vigorously as he could, when finally 
he heard a grunt and a man appeared at the end of 
them. The runner had fallen into a snow drift so deeply 
that only his legs could be seen above the surface, and 
he had been in that position for a quarter of an hour 
before he was released. Fortunately he was just able 
to move sufficiently to get air for breathing. 

But look out I there are some who are returning 
home without accident, and two of them are struggling 
for the mastery. Neither has much energy left, but 
the people are roused to give them some encourage- 
ment, which spurs them on to make a fancy race. 
An open way is made by the public through which they 
pass, the recorder takes the time of their arrival, a 
friend approaches to them and throws their coats over 
their backs, whilst others unfasten their skis, when 
after a little rest they go towards the ch&let hand by 
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down into the cellar. Their toes are frozen, and the 
only remedy is to sit with their feet in a backet of 
snow until the circulation is restored — a true paradox 
of nature ! 

The crowd thins off : it is too cold to wait tiU the 
last man returns ; but amongst those who stay longest 
waits a tall burly figure with long grey beard, who 
resembles in his looks and mien Lord Salisbury. He, 
too, happens to be a man of note beyond his own 
country, for Thaulow greatly offended the old school 
of Norwegian artists, who clung for years to the 
Dusseldorf style of ^painting. Breaking away from 
the finished and minute details of every paving stone, 
so to speak, in a picture, he was the first in Norway 
to develop an impressionist tendency. His first canvas 
of distinction represented a cabbage garden hard by a 
well-built bam, and a peasant woman moved among 
the cabbages cutting off the greenest of the collection. 
The very theme was an outrage on the poetry of Art, 
argued those of the old school; the reproduction of 

r 

it was evidence of sheer vulgarity. But this ' common 
backyard ' found its way over to Paris and established 
the reputation of the new artist, who can roam to-day 
amongst his comrades regardless of any unflattering 
comments, sure of a large following, and rich from the 
sums that he is able to obtain from his works. Wealth 
is a splendid guide to public opinion. 

The crowd has drifted away, impatient for the 
following day, for the Monday is the Blue Bibbon 

I 
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Day of the year. As I have preyiously mentioned, a 
procession of enthusiasts can be seen at an early hoar 
strolling leisurely towards the great rendezvous. This 
alone is worth a pilgrimage, for nowhere in the world 
can such a kaleidoscopic army of peaceful citizens be 
seen. Even at night time on the return journey after 
all the excitement of the day there is noise with com- 
paratively little drunkenness. I watched the crowd 
carefully in regard to this ; it was not immaculate in 
its sobriety, but it could bear favourable comparison 
with the careless holiday-seekers in other countries. At 
the same time the papers commented freely upon those 
who had abused their liquors, ' because it would give 
a bad impression to the English.' It was good to see 
the journals so sensibly frank. 

Amongst the earliest of those who were able to 
reach the Holmenkollen were some four or five 
youngsters, their faces fresh and jolly as rosy apples, 
full of life, supple of limb, and fearless of difSculties. 
Shu£3ing along on their skis, they had walked out the 
whole five miles from Christiania in order to secure 
a certain place at a cheap price. Most of them wore 
tight knickerbockers and stockings, whilst their ears 
were covered with the flaps of the doth caps which 
they wore tied under their chins. Behind came some 
of the older youths, not quite fast enough to enter for 
the competition, but none the less bent on seeing good 
sport. Tottering along on a tiny pair of snowshoes 
were a couple of young imps struggling bravely to 
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keep up with those that had longer strides. The 
smaller of them promised to become an expert ski- 
lober before she had grown up. It is a wise custom 
by which children, even almost before they can crawl, 
say the Norwegians, have learned to stand or stumble 
about on skis. They have five months every year 
during which time they can practise, and the snow 
is ever at their doors. Confidence is thus gained from 
babyhood, and has a splendid effect in strengthening 
the national character, which is everywhere evident. 

Possibly, bringing up the tail of this little procession, 
would struggle bravely the father and the mother, also 
on skis, gently risking the little descents and little liking 
the constant passing to and fro of the jingling sleighs 
—those eternal bells worrying one's attention with their 
persistent incessancy. More than once I longed for a 
sharp blade to cut through the harness to which they 
were attached. Yet their perpetual clamp clump is 
necessary, otherwise the sleighs would glide so softly 
through the snow that the foot passenger would have 
no warning of their approach. Just as the costers on the 
Derby Day, so do the sleigh drivers strive to pass each 
other. It is a struggling race at half speed with many 
stoppages. A horse is eager to push on forward when 
some dull-witted pedestrian steps into the way, and is 
annoyed by the fancy that he was nearly run over. A 
vein of sarcasm may escape the driver's lips, who sees 
that he has lost his chance for a little while. 

It was an exciting game, and the horse which my 
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friend was driving, and which he called Kvik, meaning 
' Quick/ out of compliment to his guest, craned his 
neck repeatedly forward to grasp the right moment for 
a bound ahead. Many a stolid pacer we left behind 
us, and other wretches who had a hard task before 
them to pull up the heavy weight that sat behind. 
One was turned aside, for the owner had been seized 
with an apoplectic fit. Then we strove to pass a smart 
turn-out, an open victoria drawn by a pair of horses, 
with footman and coachman on the box. The whole 
presented a very grand effect, but the occupants of the 
box reminded me quaintly of the Hottentot tribe, with 
their long-haired fur capes and caps. In other cases 
the sleighs were so built and decorated that they 
equalled the victoria in their appearance ; and to make 
the whole still smarter lace curtains were drawn over 
the backs of the horses and the front of the sleighs ; 
but whether merely for show or to keep off the mos- 
quitoes, which could never live in such a climate, I was 
slow to detect until I was told that it was to avoid the 
horses kicking up clods of snow in the faces of those 
who sat behind. 

Suddenly turning round a sharp co^er I espied one 
of the most delightfully built restaurants designed after 
the ancient Viking style of timber — overhanging eaves 
with wide-mouthed dragons showing their imitation 
fangs from the apex of the roof. Two flags floated 
from the ends of the house, the one waving the colours 
of the sister kingdoms, the other bearing the Union 
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Jack, in honour, so they said, of a particular gentleman 
who had come from England to describe their country ; 
whereat, of course, I felt highly honoured, and deter- 
mined to have a meal there in consequence. 

We made a bend and then drew in rein on a flat 
space, the hidden surface of the lake. The open stable 
was quite a feature : each coachman took up a place 
alongside those who had been earlier arrivals, their 
masters alighted, and with grey or pink cards pinned 
on to their buttonholes received the salutes of the 
obliging soldiers, who were there to do duty for the day. 
A few there were who were mounted, and directed the 
crowd quietly that stood without the privileged circle. 
To be strictly accurate, the mass of spectators closed in 
together in a horseshoe shape, the rounded part of 
which was formed at the base of the hill, leaving a 
sufficient space for the jumpers to manoeuvre about 
after they had finished their evolutions. The keener 
sportsmen stood at the ends of the shoe half-way up 
the hill, just inside the boundary set by the line of 
forest which had been left standing, and formed a 
picturesque background to the scene. Here at this 
end, a third of the way below the brow of the hill, 
which was out of sight, had been built up a bank of 
snow, about four feet in depth at its outer end, in which 
was embedded the Norwegian flag, emblematical of the 
endurance of the Norwegian race in the rigour of the 
cold. 

Early on the field were Dr. Nansen and his wife, the 
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latter well wrapped up with a hood of sheepskin oyer 
her head. The explorer was content with a short coat 
and the national ronnd for cap for warmth. Un- 
doubtedly he is a man of fine physique, but I was dis- 
appointed with his looks. His features are hard, bat 
the fire of his eyes betrays his force of character. Not 
so his speech, for he is unusually taciturn, and he did 
little towards making himself obliging. This, how* 
ever, was partly to be excused by the fact that he was 
so intent upon every incident as man after man made 
the leap, in which he once was so keen a competitor. 
Near to him stands Dr. Holm, short but extremely 
affable, and personally interested in the contest towards 
which he has given an annual cup. Down in the 
judge's box opposite the snow bank, giving his whole 
attention to the contests, stands Mr. Heiberg, the 
champion in ski-lobing. 

One of the committee tries the jump, the whole of 
which has been laid out with an expert's care, and the 
signal is given for the first competitor to have his fling. 
Only those who have had the preparation of a cinder 
path for the long jump to attend to at home can 
realise the anxiety there is in the preparation of the 
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snow on the hill lest the surface should be too slippery 
or the reverse. On one occasion the weather was so 
mild that the great event had to be postponed for three 
weeks, and people waited impatiently and fretfully for 
the colder weather to return. In 1901 there were the 
same fears, and, ridiculous though it may sound, in 
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Older to make the hill safe they had to unload cartload 
after cartload of snow brought from elsewhere—truly a 
oaae of ' carrying coals to Newcastle ' being fulfilled to 
the letter. On the Sunday the jump had been tested 
and the fore, or condition of the snow's surface, had 
been pronounced perfect. On the Monday, however, a 
biting frost in the night had hardened the dry crispness 
of the snow to the disappointment of the runners. 

I think that had we been an English crowd we 
should have shouted out ' time I ' Out in Norway a 
mere gesture marks our impatience for the contest to 
oommence. 

By the judge's box a flag is lowered, a mournful 
note is sounded somewhere out of sight, and whilst we 
«re wondering and raising our eyes upwards we eepy a 
black speck racing down the hill, and before we can 
quite take in what has happened the first jumper has 
reached the base of the hill. We are dullards and have 
to collect our thoughts more sharply. Another note 
is sounded, another black figxure darts down ; we turn 
round ; he is in the air, and he too has reached the 
bottom. We have to be sharper still if we wish to 
watch the jumper throughout. First he slips over 
the brow of the hill, tears down the narrow incline with 
feet well set, but knees bent and with eyes straining 
towards the bank from which he is to make his leap. 
There is silence, the breath of everyone is checked, the 
jum^per has reached the platform, he springs right for- 
ward, away into space, steadies himself in mid-air, still 
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for the tenth of a second, then he drops like a hawk on 
to the slope of the hill heneath. Here comes the real 
test, for if he has done well he will land so that his 
right foot is slightly in advance of his left, hut pointing^ 
straight in front with knees barely bent and his hands 
rigid at his side. Then he slips down as he holds him- 
self erect into the flat open space beneath, where he 
joins the little knot of those who hare preceded him 
and ready to congratulate him upon his neatness of 
style. A few hushed bravos are raised, but there is not 
once the volley of sound that would come from the 
gorges of Britons at any such gathering, and one ia 
much surprised at the difference. 

For a time the equal skill that is shown by the 
competitors becomes monotonous, but there are one 
or two who have missed their footing or who are less 
efficient; some fun ensues, and the crowd makea 
merry thereat in a good-humoured way. No. 49 loses 
his balance in mid-air, swings his arms as though he 
happened to be a flying windmill, and then, when he 
descends to terra firma^ again he is seen no more. He 
falls, and in his place there arises a thick cloud of 
powdered snow which races down to the end of the hill, 
and there again reassumes the shape of a man httie 
damaged but very crestfallen. Sometimes the points of 
the skis rise above the cloud of snow that he has raised in 
his tumble like bayonets fixed for a charge after a sharp 
fusillade. Sometimes again a dog rushes out to see where 
thegenius has disappeared, and causes quitea conunotioD 
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as he stumbles in the snow after the victim. Grenerally 
on these occasions caps are left on the hills — sad testi- 
mony of the fall— and the jmnper,so far from being able 
to beat a hasty retreat, is obliged to return ignominiously 
to receive it again from the hands of one of the soldiers 
who picked it np and is busy with the rest of the squad 
told off for the purpose to rake over the uneven surface 
where he has fallen. 

One incident which provoked unusual laughter was 
when a jumper fell in such a manner that his skis 
stuck in the snow, and a policeman had to render to 
him ' first aid/ as he had driven them so far into the 
ground that he could not release himself. It seemed 
really marvellous that there were comparatively few 
accidents ; one or two men snapped their skis, but when 
men spring from such a height one would expect that 
they at least ran the danger of breaking a leg or an arm. 
As a matter of fact, this rarely happens, and may be 
partly accounted for by the fact that only men of known 
experience are allowed to join in the contest. AU of 
them have earlier in the day to compete on another 
hill a little further off: they are the remnant of those 
who have found a possible place after the Sunday 
steeplechase, and a further selection is made before 
they are allowed to enter for the Holmenkollen jump. 
This last practice was enforced for the first time in 
1901, and was certainly a proper move on the part of 
the committee, for, with all due respect to the jumpers, I 
grewunutterably weary of the whole eventin 1900 owing 
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to the number of competitors. I was not a 
connoisseur to jndge them each on their respective 
merits. 

The competition has not been entirely free from 
fatal accidents^ for on one occasion a youngster was 
killeil, I believe, by ronning his ski into his body ; but 
there is no sport of similar fascinations that can claim 
less victims than ski-lobing. The mam reason for this 
is that everyone in Norway commences to practise from 
his earliest days — first in easy places and then, as he 
becomes more skilled, in spots a httle more dangerous 
ana exciting. That is my answer to Mends who ask 
me whether I attempted the jmnp. I have never been 
a Norwegian boy, and the English climate never 
gave me the opportunity to be foolhardy in my yonng 
days. 

The sensation of riding through the air must be 
exhilarating, and some have described it as a bird's 
flight. It is more than that ; it is the passing of a 
thought, just as something strikes a person in a moment 
and then at the next he has lost count of it. Up to now 
the Norwegians could call it a sport that was distinctly 
their own, just as we claim to be the originators of 
cricket and footbaU, j^oce some cannibal tribes. But 
in 1900 a party of Swedish officers were the invited 
guests of their confreres at Christiania, and were so 
pleased with the competition that in 1901 they organised 
national sports of their own in which a ski-jump 
was included. I was present for the whole week at 
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Stockholm as a very intereeted spectator ; but this is 
not the place for me to describe what I saw there, 
except to say in passing that the jump at the present 
is not nearly so skilled at Saltsjobaden as at Holmen- 
kollen. although it is evident that the Norwegians will 
have to straggle hard if they do not wish to be outdone 
by the indefatigable Swedes. Sing Oscar attended the 
Swedish sports to spur them to do their best. He has 
been at all times ready to give his patronage to any 
manly sport» and knowing the ill health in which he was 
at the time I could not help respecting his energy 
and admiring his pluck in ventxuing out on so raw a 
day as we had during the week at Stockholm. 

A yery pretty incident occurred in connection with 
his Majesty when he was watching the jump at 
Holmenkollen. One of the jumpers happened to be 
merely a yoxmg Telemarken peasant, who was so much 
at home in the air that he raised his cap and waved it 
loyally to the £ing. His Majesty was greatly taken 
with the graceful act of the boy, and at once ordered 
that he should be given the prize for the best jumper ; 
which is an honour apart from the gold medal that is 
given to the champion of the three days' events. The 
peasant, not a bit abashed, amused the royal suite by 
addressing the King as du, or ' thou,' which is only 
used in terms of familiarity or in the family circle. It 
is possible that had this lad come under the new rules 
he would not have been able thus to have displayed his 
loyalty, for in 1901 boys of seventeen years of age were 
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no longer allowed to join in the competition, which is 
a matter of some advantage to the public as a whole. 
For, however good they may be, they can hardly expect 
to compete successfully with men some seven or eight 
years their seniors, whose strength and length of Umb 
would assist them in attaining to a greater effort. As 
a rule the jumps are from about 80 to 95 feet, but no 
exceptional jump was made in 1901, although most of 
them attained to a good average. The record appears 
to have been jnade in 1900 at Sandviken, said by some 
to be the best hill for jumping. There the furthest 
jump was recorded as 116 feet, in which two men lei^t 
the same distance. Previous to that the highest figure 
marked was 107 feet. 

I gained the following impressions from one who 
was an old hand at the feat. He remarked that as 
the jumper rushed down the hill he could see nothing 
beyond him except the edge of the snowbank from 
which he made his leap. The people that waited 
beneath to see him spring were out of sight. Even the 
ubiquitous photographer who f ocussed his camera upon 
a spot in the air in the hope of being successful was 
compelled to trust almost entirely to chance. This 
I found to my cost, for although I exposed a good many 
on the highfliers I did not secure one result that could 
be called satisfactory. In most cases the only impres- 
sion which I achieved in reproducing was the dull grey 
of the chilling sky or else the snow bank long after the 
jumper had made his leap. I am inclined to think that 
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the exposure was not sufficiently rapid, bnt the weather 
with snow flakes playing about hardly gave any of 
us the opportunity for satisfying ourselves. One result 
rather amused me, for evidently a snowflake had 
alighted on my lens with the result that the most 
perfect part of my picture was the reproduction of the 
intruder ; a display of vanity that spoilt the negative. 
I was much amused at the industry of some of my 
fellow-photographers. Whenever they could they 
would have them pointed surreptitiously inone direction, 
not at the performers, but at one of the onlookers 
whose name I have already mentioned. As a rule their 
audacity did not go beyond taking the gentleman's back, 
but one or two were more aggressive, and hardly helped 
to impress the Norwegians with that refinement of 
manners of which an Englishmen would like to boast. 
That is the worst of some of our fellow-countrymen ; 
they fail to remember that their actions must be 
watched by those with whom they come into contact, 
^nd that their comportment is made a reflection upon 
the manners of the English as a race. A Frenchman's 
caricature of an Enghshman, lean and hungry-looking, 
and blessed with long fangs, becomes excusable under 
the circumstances. 

One photographer, smarter than the rest of us, said 
that he took his photographs as he would bring down 
a partridge. He waited for the jumper to appear in 
the image of his finder, and then he would follow him 
round with his camera until he pressed the shutter. 
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This result is successful in bo far as you secure a good 
photo of the jumper, but naturally all the rest is simply 
a blur. 

But to return to the practical experience of a akd- 
lober. I was further informed that when the jumper 
had alighted from his fall through the air he ought to 
lean back a little if the snow is soft ; but if it happened 
to be frozen then it was necessary to incline forward, 
otherwise the feet would slip away, and a fall would be 
inevitable. At the same time the competitor should 
remain as nearly at the attention as possible, and the 
inclining forward was often overdone in the attempt not 
to tumble backwards. In conclusion it was advisable 
to maintain an easy balance and to act with the speed 
and completeness of a kodak. 

When the last jumper had been allowed his second 
essay, the people showed signs of moving away, but 
some few stayed for a few moments, whilst others raced 
up to the top on their skis and came dancing down and 
leaping over the border by twos or by threes ; a sight 
that was most effective, for in some cases the pairs 
would land and descend in splendid form ; in others all 
three parties would tumble pell mell, the laughing stodc 
of the onlookers. But even for them the enjoyment 
was short, for the soldiers, having received their instruc- 
tions, at once brought up their shovels and destroyed 
the snowbank from which the jumps had been made. 
This was a necessary order, otherwise youngsters vnth* 
out fear but inexperienced would have raced down 
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without order in a howling scrimmage, whidi must 
have ended in a more or less serious accident. 

The rendezvous soon becomes deserted, and the 
newly erected platforms in between the forest of old 
pines look as if an army of locusts had swarmed in the 
clearing and eaten off all the bark. Indeed, as the 
crowd gathered down below with their skis high above 
their heads as they cairied them, it seemed from above 
as if they were a crowd of insects with tremendous 
forceps. 

It may give some impression of the size of the 
space in which these Olympic sports are held when I 
record the figures for the past few years. In 1901 
693 sleighs drove to the spot, of which over a hundred 
were two-horsed ; in 1900 there were as many as 798. 
Then as regards the actual number of spectators the 
year 1900 took the palm with 20,000 in all, whilst in 
the year following there were over five thousand fewer, 
of which three-fourths came up in the tram. 

What a rush there is to secure places home again 
on the mountain electric tram, with its gradient of 
1 in 25 ! It passes through the best part of the sceneiy, 
winding up and up in a most energetic way, and in 
every respect is most delightfully convenient. When 
it is finished right up to the top of the hill it will end 
somewhere near to the YoxenkoUen Hotel. In 1900 
this vast building was not completed, and it quite 
fascinated me in its crow's-nest of firs overlooking one 
of the prettiest panoramas in the neighbourhood. The 
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two wings make ihe hotel entrance a kind of quad- 
rangle, and the hall into which one passes is quite the 
prettiest part of this wooden building, with its vast 
wooden pillars and carved porchway. Though it had 
144 bedrooms I should have found no room in it had 
I not been the special guest of Dr. Holm. Within the 
whole place was full of life, and from what I could see 
it is evident that the sanatorium will be full of gaiety 
at all times. Personally the charm of my second visit 
was marred by the sight, and still more by the sound, 
of a hideous barrel-organ in the square. 

The presence of the Italian vagrant amidst such 
surroxmdings was an outrage on one's calm, and it only 
showed to me how easily man can murder the charm 
and peace of nature. Organ-grinders are bad enough 
at all times, but here of all places it made one dispute 
Hobbes* mention in his ' Leviathan ' that man was a 
social animal. Another detail that disturbed my quiet 
of mind was the insufferable heat of the rooms within. 
I felt that I could not breathe, and I tried in vain to 
turn off the hot water from the pipes in my bedroouL 
At three I awoke finding myself gasping for breath, 
and I could only secure my window being kept open 
by forcing my newspapers through the aperture. It 
was a trying moment, but I was peculiarly English, and 
there was an amused sajring in 1901 that an English- 
man was known by day by the black tie that he wore, 
and by night by the number of windows that were 
open. 
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It really most be very difficult for the hotel pro- 
prietors to cater snccessfully for all the varioas needs 
of their visitors. As a matter of fact, a number of 
Swedes travel to Norway in the winter months in 
order to benefit from its bracing atmosphere. Nothing 
pleases them nnless they live in a room sealed from all 
draught and with a temperature of 85^. 

I was unable to spend more than a night at 
YoxenkoUen, as I was anxious to see how Shakespeare 
was acted in a foreign country, so I left on the day 
following for the capital once again. I should have 
mentioned an act of kindness both on the part of 
Mr. Mooney, the English chaplain, and on the part 
of the proprietors of Holmenkollen Hotel, who out of 
consideration to the English that were staying over for 
the Holmenkollen, allowed a special service to be held 
in the hotel, which was so much appreciated by them 
that it is to be hoped that this may become an annual 
custom. 

On the way down there were two points of in- 
terest : the first of these was the birthplace of Dr. 
Nansen, a delightfully unpretentious wooden ch&let 
with a view all round, but hidden for the most part 
by the trees that border its garden. In front a small 
courtyard is formed, whilst the ground dips behind 
into a little hollow that holds within its palm a tiny 
pond, yet not so small that it was unable to give life 
to the fish that sported within its waters, to the great 
delight of Nansen and his schoolmates in the days 
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when they were young. During the winter, however, 
it is put to a greater and more profitable use, since the 
owner has the frozen ice sawn into large blocks and 
carried away for use in sununer time. As I took a 
rough-and-tumble short cut to the place through the 
deep snow I noticed a dozen men busily working in 
drawing out these blocks. The plan is a very simple 
one. A hole is bored in the first instance, enabling a 
big toothed saw to be jammed into the ice. Then two 
men work away at the saw until they have cut a 
block to the proper size, roughly about two feet by 
three feet by four feet. It must be an irksome back* 
breaking task sawing the whole day long ; on the other 
hand it has the one advantage of keeping the body 
warm in the intense cold. Each block has been cut 
according to a measure marked out on a plank, and 
weighs roughly some 600 lb. Three men follow 
inmiediately behind the sawyers and help to lift up the 
block by means of pointed billhooks : the work must be 
fatiguing, and provided that the same wages are paid 
all round I should much prefer to be the man with the 
shovel, who simply scrapes off the snow that has not 
fallen off the surface. A native pony quite accustomed 
to the work draws up his sledge alongside the block, 
which is placed on its sledge, three to each load, and is 
afterwards carted away to a brewery to which the pond 
belongs. In spite of the labour the men manage 
between them to raise 400 blocks in a day, and the 
drivers of the sleighs obtain 70 ores, or about ninepenoe, 
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for every load. As a matter of fact one man is able 
to take charge of three sledgeSi for the Norwegian 
pony has the happy knack of following the sleigh that 
is moving in front of him. The rest of the men earn 
abont three kroners a day, or a little over so many 
shillings. 

The snow that has been cleared off the blocks is 
carefully thrown into the water and becomes soon a 
congealed mass, solid enough three weeks later to be 
cut into fresh blocks of ice after the men have cut 
through the lake. Occasionally fish are found frozen 
solid in the ice; but more picturesque still are the 
captive air bubbles, caught by King Frost before 
the ice was properly formed. Beflecting the light 
of the sun they look like massive pearls, turning to 
rubies as the red orb sinks lower to set. Hard by the 
lake stands a windmill that does not add beauty to the 
landscape, but is not without its use, for it helps' to 
filter the water, so that the ice when it is again melted 
remains pure. 

The means by which we secure our ice in summer 
time is exactly similar to this, save that the blocks 
of ice are carried a step further, and it is sometimes 
possible to see, as the steamer is coasting down the 
Qord, a vessel in the act of being loaded. A wooden 
slide, starting from the side of a hill, continues right 
into the hold of the ship. Down the slide each block 
is tilted in turn, and it is quite a pretty sight to see 
these square solitaires slipping down first cautiously, 
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then impetaously, until they have tumbled out of sight 
into the darkness of the ship's bosom. 

It is possible too to have noticed in the tracking up 
to the Christiania port how narrow a channel it is 
through which the steamer moves— «o strait indeed 
that the passengers wonder what would happen in the 
event of two steamers wishing to pass. A little higher 
up they sight a steamer caught in the grip of the ice 
and unable to release itself without the timely aid of 
the ice-breaker. These vessels are extremely interesting, 
and it was my good fortune to have the chance (tf 
travelling down one. 

I was told to be at the Havnef ogden's Eontor by ten if 
I did not wish to lose my opportunity. I flatter myadf 
on my punctuality as a rule, but I nearly became a 
defaulter on this occasion : for, first of all, the police 
could not understand me ; secondly, I was equally at sea 
when they were endeavouring to direct me to the place. 
However, I found it at last, only to run the risk of 
being mauled by a splendid dog of the Samoyed breed. 
The harbour-master, Mr. Thormod Bassos, was at home, 
and soon made his favourite keep on the right side of 
the door and the law — at least I suppose dogs do not 
have free license to bite strangers' legs in Norway. I 
know that the officials are very particular about the 
canine species in the country. It is the one grumble 
that an English sportsman has in regaxd to Norway. 
He is unable to import any of his own breed when he 
wants to take a shooting«box. The authorities stand 
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in dread of the hydrophobia mongrel^ so all have to 
suffer in conseqnence. 

A few minntes later and we were off to the IsbjSm^ 
or Ice Bear, and I felt that, be the oreatture a living 
specimen or an Atlantic liner, I was ready to face any- 
thing with Mr. Baseoe as my guide. He is one of the 
bi^est and heaviest men that I have come across. 
He is also exceedingly strong, as were his forbears, for 
in the days of King Christian IV. of Denmark his 
ancestor of that day was known as Bassos the Strong ; 
whilst his father, possessing the strength of a Samson, 
smashed the sknll of a bear with his fist I Mynotesadd 
immediately afterwards that he was decorated with the 
St. Olaf Order, thongh I do not mean to imply that it 
was in consequence of this feat, but rather because of 
the efforts he made to benefit the trade of the country. 
My guide had himself seen a good deal of life and been 
happy in his promotions. As a lad of nineteen he 
served as chief mate of a French vessel, and then rose 
to the position of captain in afirst-class ship of his own 
oountry at the age of twenty-four. He was not only 
muscular, but he was a good seaman, and had the good 
sense to learn all he could about navigation when he 
had the opportunity ; hence it is that he is now secure 
m the position that he holds at the present time. 
Bonhomie may also play its part, for in spite of his 
staength he is not a man to make a bad use of it. 

I was quite prepared to find the Ice Bear as broad 
in beam as himself, for he would have sunk any 
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ill-constracted ship ; but the Isbjdm is a boat after his 
own heart, and designed in the first instance by himself^ 
though not altogether as she is constructed at the 
present. She happens to be nine inches broader and 
seven feet longer than he had originally intended, and 
as a consequence, in his estimation, she is both too 
strong and too heavy. 

For all that, she was good enough to cast off her 
moorings for my benefit, whilst the crowd on the quay 
la^ed and gazed at us enquiringly. Then, with a 
sluggish resolve, she veered off through the floating 
packs of ice that hugged round every boat that waa 
within reach. 

The difficulty of prodding through the ice was not 
BO noticeable here, for the constant passing and repass- 
ing of the ships to the different jetties keeps the ice on 
the move without the power of combining against its 
determined foes. In spite of that there were some fine- 
looking brigs moored hard by that would require some- 
thing more than the weighing of the anchor before they 
would be at their ease to sail outward. How fascinating 
they looked huddling together like a brood of chickens 
from the dampness of the grey mist that hovered all 
around them ! and then between this veil peered the 
sickly sun, too frail to o£Gdr the joy of warmth. I was 
tempted, right contrary to all the laws of photography, 
to take a shot with the sun directly in front. I was a 
happy sinner, for the result was one of my best, a gioup 
that had it been in colours might have been worked 
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by a Turner's brash — so strangely mystio, yet so 
abundant in its composed reality. Self-praise, perhaps, 
this may be ; but then I give the merit to others> to my 
camera, to the soft obliging Ught, and to the wisdom of 
my wickedness. 

Compared with them the Ishjom was less of a 
swan than a hippopotamus, but then she was not built 
for the sake of beauty, and as she stopped to hail her 
sister ship, the Mjceliner^ it was like the dowager 
patronising the dibutante. For all that the MjceUner, 
which was two-funnelled, was the elder ship, counting 
twenty winters to her life, and of only 500 h.p. The 
Ice Bear was sixteen years her junior, but turned the 
scales at 1,250 h.p., and costing 290,000 kroners 
before she was fit to do her duty. It is hardly 
an insult on my part to have called her a hippopota* 
mus, seeing that she carried no less than twenty tons of 
cement in her bows, so that she may carry out her 
work effectually. The skipper is of opinion that 
a displacement of water would be preferable to the 
cement in this ship, which of its kind is equalled by 
none in Scandinavia. 

We left the MjcMner after paying our respects, as 
she lay under the old castle of the capital, from which 
tradition says that some fair one watched the return of 
him whom she had declined to marry until he had 
performed some feat worthy of fame. I can well 
imagine how grim must have appeared the walls of the 
fortification as the young swain went forth to reach 
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the honour that it was necessary for him to win before 
he could look to the coveted prize. 

But the Isbjom has no sentimentality about her ; 
she does not stop to gaze at every mortared stone, ncx 
does she meditate upon the incidents which history 
attaches to the island in the harbour. She has one 
clear duty — to plod through the uninvited snr&ce of 
glass that is so unwelcome. It so happened that the 
cold weather had been productive of a specially solidty 
formed ice. Let the ice be twenty-four inches thick in 
fresh water and she will not flinch; but should it 
happen to be in salt water she would pause at anytiiing 
over twenty inches in depth. This difterence of some 
five inches between the lake and sea water puzzled me, 
for in my ignorance I should have said that fresh- 
water ice was the more solid of the two kinds, and so 
it is ; but when it is tainted with salt it is softer and not 
so brittle. Therefore it becomes necessary to crunch 
through the obstacle instead of breaking it into 
numberless pieces, just in the same way as it would 
be to plough in land made heavy from much wet as 
compared with arid soil. 

The action of the ice-breaker is mainly this : it rises 
a httle, placing its bows jutting over the ice in front, 
and then by its weight the ice sinks down, breaks into 
large pieces of every kind of shape mentioned in Euclid, 
which groan, rise up towards the bows, and then when 
they lose their balance fall back on to the unbroken 
surface of the water and slide along one after the other 
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like the stone weights in curling. As a general role 
dnring a hard frost the ice averages from eighteen to 
twenty inches in thickness, hut when these broken bits 
are left to lie undisturbed for a few days they coalesce 
with the ice on their new ground, and form a very tough 
obstacle to the steamers, not only on account of their 
increased thickness, but also because of their dtmisy 
formation. 

Then, again, I tackle the worthy skipper for more 
information, and he, only too anxious to be delivered 
from all my questions, stops the steamer, places a 
plank across to the ice, and invites me to step on to it. 
This was a real pantomime rehearsal of an Arctic expedi- 
tion, and as the Samoyed dog also jumped on to the ice, 
looking supremely happy with himself, and turned himsdf 
over and over in the snow with which it was covered, 
I felt inclined to look round to see if I could not really 
detect Mr. Jackson and Dr. Nansen in the act of shak- 
ing hands and asking after each other's health. The 
bow was an unusually picturesque sight, for the broken 
blocks of ice dung to it like silver armour, and had it 
not been for the small lighthouse of Dyna peeping from 
behind I should have written a book how we had 
traversed a land unknown to Europeans. It would 
have been no lie, for the ice on which we stood has by 
now been dissolved into thousands of molecules cast 
ashore on some rocky coast, borne away by the Gulf 
Stream, or lifted skywards by the rays of a later sun. 

On board OBce again after a liberal use of the 
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camera, and I believe of schnappes, the meaning of 
which I leave some bibulous person to describe, we 
again moved down the channel which stretches from 
the sea to the port of Christiania, some seventeen to 
eighteen Norwegian miles, which being translated into 
naval English happens to be about 120 knots. At times 
we are bound to go half speed ahead, for the snow on 
the surface compels us to rely more upon our pressure 
than upon the sharpness of our bows. In former times 
the ice-boats were made with flat bottoms — ^so entirely 
depended upon their weight to do the work. In the 
first place they were not so safe for the crew, whilst in 
the second they were less efficient than the present 
ones, which cut with the bows and break with their 
breast. 

A steamer passes almost within touching distance, 
for no broader channel than is necessary is cut, partly 
because the labour would be wasted, but mainly because 
there is an art in cutting the channel so that it is 
narrower at the port end than when it reaches the open 
sea. Then with a north wind blowing lustily the loose 
ice is blown in drifts right away, so that an open channel 
remains, and the passage is easy ; on the other hand, 
should a south wind start blowing, the ice has not the 
same opportunity of crunching up to the port so as 
to stove in the vessels at anchor. The captain ha^ 
to watch the signs of the heavens for the possibility 
of the north wind, for when the glass bespeaks its 
advent, no matter what hour of the night or day it may 
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be, he has to rise and set his vessel at work. There are 
seasons in which the duties of an ice-breaker are trifling. 
For instance, in the year 1899 the ice-boat was only out 
for seventeen hours during the whole winter. The year 
1900 provided a different tale, for the Norwegian fleet 
had to have a way cut for them from Horten and 
Melsomvik, the two naval ports of the country. Thia 
last is a place of special importance because there is no 
tide, and there is a safe approach between numerous 
islands, so that no dock is required. 

Just as we were recalling these incidents we sighted 
a boat out of the proper channel making for a little 
local port, and in imminent danger of being stuck fast 
in the * mud.' At the same time she did not desire our 
proffered help, kiiowing full well that we were not 
charitable towards such wanderers. Had fihe been 
straight bound to or from the port of Christiania we 
should have assisted her the sooner, for no charge is 
made for freeing such wayfarers. At first sight the 
distinction seems to savour of rank favouritism; yet 
the di£Eeience is just, first, because the ice-boat is sup- 
ported by the people of Christiania ; secondly, because 
the moment another channel has to be cut away from 
the direct route up and down, the floes of ice are much 
more difficult to move out to sea, for they are tempted 
by another channel, like a drove of pigs which love to 
rush in through an open conservatory when the door 
is unfastened. 

The work of the crew is not always so light as I 
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have mentioned was the case in 1899. The year 1893, 
as an instance, was of quite anotiier character: Hbe 
jonmeys were constant, and on tiie Sabbath mom the 
skipper, awaking to find that the wind had shifted to 
tiie northern quarter, at once got np steam and com- 
menced to proceed down the channel. And it was as 
well that he had attended to his duties, for he came 
upon two American boats stuck fast when the 
thermometer was at 16^ R., with 14 feet of ' dough ' 
snow on the top of the ice, making it impossible lor 
any boat other than an ice-breaker to free itself from 
its maw. For thirty-six hours the rescuer worited 
around them to free them from the thirty-five miles 
of frozen water, and this she only succeeded in doing 
by constantly encircling them as a hen struts round 
her young brood to keep them from going astray. 

On another occasion a ship was kept in a yioe for 
three months, and so tightly that the ice rose xxp in 
a bank on either side up to the height of the deck. 
Down came the Isbjom, ever ready for a difficult 
isak ; and after working backwards and forwards for 
twenty minutes saved the ship, which at that time 
was no more than fotur feet of its hull actually in the 
water. 

So we chatted, as we looked over the bows and 
listened to the crunching and watched the big balls of 
spray formed from the ice thrown up and shot ov^ 
the untouched surface of the water. How the time 
slipped by, for we wasted much of it down in the 
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saloon enjoying to the fall the sailors' midday meal 
of vegetable soup and ship biscuits, for which our 
appetites were well suited. When we returned again 
on deck we were surprised to see that we were almost 
under the castle where we had made our morning's 
greetings to the MjcBUner. 

It had been a pleasant and novel experience, but 
it was late before I returned to the hotel, startled in 
the gloom of the evening by two tall figures occupying 
a prominent part of one of the squares. They were 
statues of mercy sadly defaced, which was not unnatural, 
for they formed a group made out of snow, which had 
been built at Christmas by some local talent who had 
endeavoured, not unsuccessfully, to represent Christ 
blessing the needy. A small spruce tree stuck in the 
pedestal gave the scene an air of reality, and a collecting 
box at the base played an important function in receiving 
contsibutions for the purpose of providing the poor of 
the town with cheap dinners. 
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CHAPTER V 

ACTOBS AND BBAMATI8T3 

I WAS fatigued with all that I had done, but not ao 
much that I would forego the chance of seeing the 
National Theatre. I was particularly anxious to see 
how a play of Shakespeare's would look when acted 
in a foreign country. I should have preferred to have 
seen a greater play than that of ' The Taming of the 
Shrew,' but even with this I was pleased. 

Everybody who has been to Christiania at any 
time cannot fail to remember the fine square block 
of buildings that stands in the open gardens that run 
parallel to the Carl Johansgade. It is not so very old ; 
indeed, it will be some time before it reaches its teens ; 
but under its able managing committee it has already 
achieved success. And this, be it noted, is a more 
difficult task to guarantee than at a London theatre. 
It has this advantage, in that it has no rival at all 
worthy of it ; but the population of Christiania is small 
in comparison with that of London, in addition to 
which there is no steady influx from the provinces to 
patronise the theatres, so that the committee are com- 
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polled to be perpetually putting on the board some 
fresh piece. The theatre is national in character as it 
is in position ; in the first place its ground was granted 
by the State, in the second its main object is to 
encourage local drama, whilst at the same time giving 
to the citizens an education in the plays of Continental 
playwrights, classical and otherwise. So it happens 
that a piece is invariably chosen once a year from one 
of the many plays of our greatest genius. 

After the site had been granted by the Grovemment 
the money was raised in a peculiar manner, partly by 
a gift from the municipality, partly by subscriptions 
paid by the company, and partly by means of a lottery 
in October 1899. This national lottery served a useful 
purpose by taxing the people indirectly for the purpose 
of giving half a million kroners to the theatre, a like 
amount towards Dr. Nansen's Exploration Fund, a 
third portion went towards completing the Museum 
at Bergen, whilst the last contribution went towards 
completing the restoration of the Trondhjem Cathedral. 
Thus in real fact the Church and Stage are linked 
together in a similar motive. Perhaps I ought to 
have added that, though the theatre has achieved its 
aim, it has not yet paid a dividend. But it is early in 
its day, for in its first year it made a profit of over 
seventy thousand kroners, which was probably divided 
between establishing the maintenance of the theatre 
buildings and in giving bonuses to the actors. These 
last, as a matter of fact, are not too well paid, but they 
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have the assaraiice of a pension to fall back upon when 
they eventoally retire. They have this extra advantage 
over actors in other parts of the world : their profession 
is regarded with honour, and they ace received into 
society without their calling being questioned. 

In charge of the performances in the theatre is a 
board of directors, who are chosen by the company, 
and of whom Mr. Bjdm Bjomson, son of the eminent 
Norwegian playwright, has the more special oontrol 
of the plays. In addition, he is one of the chief actors 
on the boards, and he it was who took Petruchio's 
part in the play which I watched. He had studied 
the character with extreme care, and had acquired 
that clumsy boorishness which one always associates 
with this figure. His broad, swaggering strut across the 
stage and the rough manner in which he handled his 
shrew was a source of amusement from beginning to 
end to the audience. His costume was an outrage on 
what might be considered good taste, and one might 
be well surprised how ever a woman came to be 
mastered by him. Even after the marriage he flung 
about the cushions and the goblets on the table in a 
manner that brought poor Eatarina to a state of semi- 
starvation and caused the attendants to approach him 
in terror of their lives. 

Mr. Bjomson was good enough to invite me to have 
a chat with him on the following day, provided that I 
was at the theatre by half -past four. I very nearly, how- 
ever, missed him altogether, for the front doors were 
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and every other portal that I tried in tnm seemed to 
be equally barricaded against the intruder. I went 
back in despair, when suddenly the telephone became 
violently agitated, and wonder was expressed at my 
non-arrival. The difficulty was at once settled, and on 
my second attempt I found at one of the narrow 
entrances a porter ready to dance attendance upon me. 
I had not expected to see Mr. Bjomson in real life so 
stout as he had appeared in the character of Petruchio, 
but they say that stoutness is always associated with a 
merry heart, and in this case the remark held true. It 
was quite a delight to shake hands with Mr. Bjomson 
and to be at cross-questions with him owing to the 
failure on both sides to comprehend the language of 
the other party. But his bright eyes danced with 
amusement at our joint perplexity, and his lips curled 
up into a broad smile that filled one with a good heart, 
whilst his hair, well brushed back, betrayed the man of 
promptness in action. 

After passing a few generalities I told him plainly 
that I was surprised at his having chosen such a piece 
to dramatise as 'The Taming of the Shrew.' He 
shrugged his shoulders pleasantly and remarked quite 
frankly, ' I like it very much : it has so much " go," a^d 
there is so much vigour. Study your Petruchio and see 
what can be done with his part. It is often acted 
abroad, and I have taken the translation of Herr 
Lembke, a Dane, for it is frequently acted in Denmark 
and Q-ermany.' He then assured me that it was one 
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of the most popular pieces in Norway. ' You see it is 
a wholesome lesson to married women, for they have 
too much liberty nowadays. All the husbands are 
bringing their wives to see it. They think that it is a 
good education for them.' I laughed with him heartily, 
and, being a bachelor, felt more determined than ever to 
remain in the happy single state. But if ever I do get 
married I shall request Mr. Bjom Bjomson to be good 
enough to act the part of Petruchio again, so that I 
might decide upon spending the honeymoon in Norway. 

In the course of further conversation Mr. BjSmson 
informed me that he had previously taken part in ' As 
You Like It ' and ' Hamlet/ whilst he intends for 1902 
to place ' The Merchant of Venice ' on the boards. I then 
ventured to ask him whether he felt most at home in 
these English plays, but he replied that he considered 
his greatest success was in the Italian piece ' Giacoea.' 
Oddly enough, he could not remember the particular 
rdle that he had assigned to himself in that play. He 
snapped his fingers, knitted his brows ; but even actors 
have their lapse of memory, and I had to take my 
leave of him none the wiser, but with sentiments ex- 
pressive of success to England. 

I was fortunate during my two journeys to the 
country to witness two of Ibsen's plays. The first I 
described at the time in the ' Westminster Gazette,' 
and with the editor's permission I here reproduce what 
I then felt in regard to the piece known in England as 
* When the Dead Awake.' 
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The other piece written by him bears the title of 
' Eongs Emmeme/ a title that cannot be exactly trans- 
lated into English. If it were possible it would explain 
the whole story in a sentence. I was particularly 
anxious to see this piece, as it was historical, one of 
the playwright's earliest, and the one by which he 
established the first steps of his fame. As I watched 
scene after scene I was much impressed with its latent 
power and force, even though I was unable to under- 
stand a word of what the actors said ; but by a hint 
that was here and there given to me I could see how 
the dramatis persona progressed. Unfortunately as I 
vfras suddenly taken ill with influenza at the time I was 
neither able to stay to the end, nor to make the notes 
necessary to criticise the play properly. I persisted in 
remaining as long as I could until I was only just able 
to totter back to the hotel to be doctored by the kindly 
manager, Mr. Wilkening, who a week later suffered 
from the same malady, only much more severely. The 
* Eongs Emmeme ' is an historical piece in the early 
ages, and deals with two rivals to a dead father's 
throne. The elder is the nobler character, and feels 
that he has an inherited right to the throne ; but he is 
the more anxious to be just on account of the alleged 
stigma made by his younger brother that he was no 
true son. Unable to put this to the proof he is willing 
to sacrifice the one half of his kingdom in order that 
both may rule in their respective districts, but the 
younger is satisfied with nothing less than the whole 
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kingdom for himself. Ab a ruler he would cause his 
subjects to dread rather than respect him, for he is as 
cruel as he is licentious. One of the most important 
parts is that played by the Archbishop, who tries to 
as the peacemaker, a veritable constitutionsd eccle- 
siastic who is a sufficient man of the world to make 
friends with all parties whilst impressing them with 
his own earthly dignity by the number of his retinue. 
But unfortunately at the moment when he should have 
succeeded in a settlement he ages and dies in a chair 
in the cloisters of a convent almost entirely neglected. 
This is a gruesome scene, and his dying moments are 
an unnecessarily prolonged agony, too much overdrawn 
to impress. That, indeed, seems to be the keynote of 
failure in this play. There is not once a glimmer of 
light or relief. Had Ibsen only studied the genius gI 
Shakespeare, who always introduced into his darkest 
acts some touch of comedy or relief, he would have 
woven a drama that would have been both powerful 
and well composed. 

* When the Dead Awake,' which was rehearsed on 
the stage for the first time in the winter of 1900, is one 
of Ibsen's most incomprehensible playB. Yet, with 
much that is gruesome and painful, it contains scenes 
of commanding power and brilliancy. The curtaiQ 
rises upon a gard^ scene, at the side of a villa, where 
a fountain sports with a gentle spout, and the vista is 
of a bay in a Norwegian fjord almost like to the Nea- 
politan Mediterranean. The world is fair around, the 
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sun shines, and the leaves of the trees drink in its 
absorbing beams, but Cupid has tipped his shafts with 
venom instead of love. Two cankerworms sit in the 
garden, man and woman, husband and wife, well-to-do, 
but unfortunate in their life's contract. One can see 
the thinly veiled bitterness of both, as each studies a 
paper to forget more disagreeable thoughts. For a few 
moments their attention is concentrated on the news 
of the day ; but speech Is a necessity, and Fru Maja 
Rubek breaks the silence. Monosyllables are the only 
answers to questions set by the two duellists, but as the 
warmth of hatred glows they take less pains to restrain 
their irritation at the irksome tediousness; there 
develop ennui and malice unmasked. 

Professor Arnold Rubek is a sculptor who has made 
his name and fortune through a single statue of a 
model, of which he has entirely lost sight. Riches 
brought him into touch with his wife and misery. 
She is not suited to his temperament, yet endeavours 
vainly to draw from him a vein of sympathy. By 
every art that woman commands she tries to spellbound 
him, and Fru Johanne Dybwad rendered some splendid 
acting by using a scheming endearment, a vivacious 
spite, and an angry haughtiness with a thrice-sustained 
defeat. Then there steps across the stage a novice, 
pale as a ghost, clad in white, her black tresses unbound, 
her eyes seeing nothing but the direction prepared for 
her by a nun. Professor Rubek sees her : his eyes are 
riveted on her, he recognises the model of the statue 
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that established his name, once so beautifol, now bo 
pallid and deathly. His wife is quick to notice his 
passion, her eyes act as sentinels to every movement of 
his with a feline vigilance, until a tall, bluff, and boorish 
sportsman comes rolling in, making the air resound 
with his loud vulgarity. She is amused. She wel- 
comes a change from her life's sickly gifts, and runs 
off Vith him to listen to his yams in a more congenial 
spot. The model, which difficult part was capitally 
impersonated by Fru Bagma Wettergreen, re-enters 
moving as in darkness, a ghost three-quarters in the 
grave. The pulse of the sculptor beats afresh^ he 
speaks and asks for information from her ; but she re- 
plies as one thoroughly exhausted, and moves as though 
she had known no home but Hades. Gradually she 
tells her wretched tale ; spasmodically she revives under 
a quickening of past love, and then as speedily relapses 
into her leprous mortification of all feeling and 
passion. He learns that she has twice been married, 
aYid that she has killed her second husband. He 
gleans that she had once loved him passionately, 
but that love for her in him had come second to 
his devotion to his art. There was no denial to this, 
for he had crushed all fancy for her lest he should be 
disillusioned before he had completed his work of the 

Besurrection of Man. This he admits later, but adds 

* 

that he had never done anything since that day worthy 
to be pronounced as art, though he had chiselled out 
many a bust of a wealthy merchant — mere animal 
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BtndieSy capital likenesses, but with no spiritual anima- 
tion, no speaking spirits. He expresses contrition at 
haYing caused her sorrow. She hears him. She gives 
a piercing shriek ; the ghost vanishes, the woman 
lives. The song of love has become unfrozen, and he 
surrenders to her feelings of passion. But the end is 
not yet. Each has a trial; the wife fences with the 
sculptor on the mountain heath, shows an obstinacy of 
will which grates against the man's mastery, taunts 
him, and hunts with the brusque sportsman, free of 
further obligations towards the Professor, free of any 
further pretence of love for him. Free also is the 
novice to renew her old love, to live a new lease of 
life, when the nun calls her away. But passion has 
stronger walls than a nunnery ; the awakened dead 
rejoins the scxdptor ; together they ascend the moun- 
tain pass above the lowest limit of the snow ; higher 
still, closer to the sun, upward they climb. A storm 
overtakes them, a rent is made in the rocks, and the 
ruined lovers are buried beneath an avalanche of 
snow and rifted boulders that is most realistically pro- 
duced on the stage. Too much cannot be said in 
praise of Fru Dybwad's quick changing of disposition 
from grave to coquetting, or of Fru Bagma Wetter- 
green's awakening from her catalepsy of all emotion. 
Mr. Egil Bide, as Professor Bubek, had a peculiarly 
difficult part to play : he was conscious of his limits, 
and hardly added another feather to his fame by his 
pei^tual clinging to his stony seat and swaying of his 
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body to and fro like a galley slave in chains ; it woold 
be well if he could show himself more at his ease at 
times, so as to relieve the constant tension of his part 
For scenery nothing could be finer than the filed snow- 
dad mountain peaks that stood out against a stormy 
sky, whilst the shadows of clouds passed over their 
untrodden glory and completed a picture which was 
vividly real. 

Personally having seen these two plays of the great 
Norwegian playwright I can only regret that he did 
not reject his problem plays in favour of keeping to 
purely historical drama, in which he could have attained 
to a greater and more lasting reputation. 

Perhaps I ought to conclude with a few remarks 
about Mr. Ibsen himself. Not a day passes but that his 
name is mentioned a score of times by a dozen or more 
of his countrymen ; not a photographer's shop flourishes 
but his features are prominently displayed therein 
on a stand. Strong but forbidding looks, revealing an 
immense character kept under by a stem discipline, is 
the decision formed at a first glance. Henrik Ibaen, 
like his rival compatriot Bjomsteme Bjomson, would 
be marked among a million, and would be put down 
as a cynic of no common degree : the high forehead 
surrounded with a halo of silver hair, the lancet-cut 
eyes peering with a keen, searching glance through his 
glasses, the inflexible lips turned downwards at the 
comers just where his bushy whiskers commence to 
display a force that might be somewhat austere and 
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brusque. Tet, unfortunately for the peace of the 
dramatist, his face does not repel the American traveller. 
Without a trace of bashf ulness the Yankee will hunt 
up his whereabouts, follow his shadow, press him into 
conversation, and demand the inevitable autograph. 
It is not difficult to find the dramatist, for his habits 
are methodical. ^ Until his stroke of paralysis some 
few months ago, he was daily to be seen in his 
familiar place at the Grand Hotel with his glass and 
his papers, but to-day he has chosen a quieter resort, 
where he is less Ukely to be disturbed by importunate 
strangers. 

The fault was partly his own, as at one time he 
liked to be approached and admired. Now, however, 
it is to be hoped that foreigners will not be such 
sycophants as to pursue the septuagenarian to his new 
retreat. Let them be content with a study of the great 
bronze statue which stands outside the National Theatre, 
with its coat, as is characteristic of the living man, 
reaching down almost to his heels. It is said that 
Ibsen did not see the statue before it was erected, 
but he ventured one afternoon to change his daily walk 
to the hotel by diverting his footsteps to the theatre 
grounds. He gazed at his ' idol ' for some few nunutes, 
shook his head with disapproval, and never returned 
again. Mr. Bjomson did not resign himself with the 
same stoicism. He, too, disliked the statue that was 
erected in his honour. He called it a permanent injury, 
and wanted to throw down this Ashdod, but his son 
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calmed him, and the public still drink in the liken^s 
of the dramatist from this second statne. 

The boyhood of Henrik Ibsen had tanght him to 
be resigned when occasion required. He had a hard 
start, and had he been less frugal he would never 
have lived to become a dramatist. It is possible that 
the necessity of thrift had led him to be wanting in 
that generosity which is too often overdone by men of 
a literary stamp. He commenced to write poems at 
the age of eleven, but his ambition had always been to 
be trained to become an artist. The poverty of his 
family checkmated this desire, but Dame Fortune 
embraced him, for a drama entitled ' Eatalina,* which 
he wrote at the age of fifteen under the pseudonym of 
Brynjolf Bjeme, attracted the attention of Professor 
Monrad, of the Royal University, one of the most 
prominent of critics of his day, who immediately 
recognised the ability in the young clerk's work and 
encouraged him to make a further essay. But though 
the worthy Professor stimulated him to write, Ibsen 
never intended that dramatising should be his life's 
occupation : it was a hobby upon which he meant to 
fall back during his leisure hours as he studied 
medicine. But here again he was bafiSed, for he failed 
to pass in Q-reek. Disconsolate, he found a lodging in 
a garret, where he spent his time in a keen struggle for 
existence. He fed the local journals and tired himself 
out in the meanwhile with writing plays that met with 
no success. Ill luck, however, is generaUy overcome 
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by detennination, and at last a theatre in Bergen 
accepted one of his pieces. He followed his play and 
afterwards became manager of the theatre at the same 
time as his rival BjSmson had the control of the 
National Theatre at Christiania. The Government then 
recognised his merits and gave him an annuity of about 
501. a year, with the aid of which he visited Germany, 
France, and Italy in torn for over twenty years. A 
publisher in Copenhagen took a fancy to the originality 
of Ibsen's work. Hitherto unpublished works were 
thrown upon the market ; the risk was justified, as the 
people made great demands upon their favourite. But 
notwithstanding the dramatist has few friends. Like 
Browning he thinks little of those people who worry 
their brains to find out the exact 'purposes' of his 
problem plays. His satire has a deep object, but the 
master only shrugs his shoulders at those who cannot 
comprehend. He will never explain. 

One of the many features which I had the pleasure 
of enjoying whilst at Christiania was a dinner which 
was given in my honour by Colonel Erag. I must 
admit that I was a little nervous, for though it was 
impossible to find any person more genial than my 
host, and though his son, Overretssagforer Erag» had 
put himself to endless inconvenience to help me to enjoy 
myself, I was afraid of my manners. I shall give a 
brief description to show how quite unconsciously I 
committed a breach of etiquette from the fact that we 
do at home exactly contrary to the Norwegian custom. 
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There were some twenty in all at the dmner, and after 
being introduced to each in turn, and repeating like 
clockwork a few phrases that I had borrowed that 
afternoon from some phrase-book, we entered into ttie 
dining-room and sat down. But almost before we had 
commenced the host rose, welcomed all his friends, who 
both himself and his wife hoped would enjoy a pleasant 
evening that night. To my lot had fallen the good 
fortune to take in the daughter of the house, who had 
stayed in England, and so was quite conversant with tile 
English language. Now and then we were at a loss, 
and would end a sentence with a skaal ; but it would 
otherwise have been an ordeal to me without und^- 
standing a word of what was spoken at the* table, nor 
able to add anything more to the conversation than an 
inane smile. 

Those skaalsl I began to dread them, for with 
every course there was a fresh wine, and I fancy that 
there was some thirteen dishes in all. This was my 
first offence in declining to take so many different 
wines, for I am not a wine-drinker at any time ; but it 
was necessary to take something to repay the constant 
skaals that were taking place throughout the diimer. 
First of all the host takes the opportunity of drinking 
healths with you, to which you naturally respond ; but 
I do not think the guests are expected to invite the 
host to drink skaals in return. This might well be the 
case, as he has to remember each guest in turn, and 
after twenty sips he is not over-anxious that they should 
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all be repeated de novo. But the hostess is not so 
easily let off, for she has to oblige everyone whenever 
he may happen to remember that he is thirsty. 

Keeping to one wine I found myself toasting in hock 
when all others had reached the champagne stage, and 
this was evidently not quite a mark of politeness ; but 
I confess that I should do it again if I have another 
dinner of this sort, of course adding an apology for my 
eccentricities. It might not be quite polite, but then 
is it altogether polite to say ' skull ' to your neighbour 
(for that is what ' skaal ' really means), and the toast 
is a survival of the prehistoric days when friends said 
to one another in easy fashion, ' May you have your 
enemy's skull.' I suppose the theory still holds good, 
for if my enemy is thinking of chopping off my head, 
it is really just as well that I should have a first 
look-in. 

Another strange custom occurred when, after ices 
had been served round in the middle of dinner, cigarettes 
were lit up all round and followed by the sweets. 
The toast list was a long one, and I felt it a special 
favour when Colonel Erag rose to propose my health 
in English. His speech was a decided triumph, but I 
am afraid that most of the other visitors lost account 
of the flattery that was poured like ointment on to me ; 
and of course I blundered at the finish, for as the 
company rose at the call of the host to drink my 
health I sat in my seat, bowed, and smiled contentedly. 
This was English but not Norwegian, for I learnt a 
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twelvemonth later that I should have stood up, touched 
glasses, and drunk my own health with' the rest. No 
wonder that there was an expression of anxious surprise 
on my host's face for the moment ! 

However, I made my peace with my host as soon 
as I asked to be allowed to see the rifle which he had 
invented, and when he readily consented to show it to 
me at eight o'clock on the following morning I had 
no idea what interest and what enjoyment I should 
gain from the inspection. None of us retired very 
early in the evening, for the ladies remained as we 
smoked our cigarettes, several of them, if I recollect 
aright, taking advantage of whiling away the time in 
the same way. Conversation eventually began to flag, 
and I was dimly conscious that I was expected to do 
something. The feeling is distinctly awkward when 
you are set amongst strangers who have no idea that a 
well-bred foreigner is not learned in their habits. I 
wanted to ferret out a dictionary of Norwegian etiquette, 
when my fair neighbour quietly explained that I ought 
to rise. I did so ; there was an air of relief ; time was 
given whilst we lazily drew back our chairs for the 
host and hostess to rush round to the door. Then as 
we filed out in no definite order we shook hands with 
each of them saying, ' Tak for magden,' ' Thank you for 
the food,' to which they answer, 'Wei bekonmien/ 
' May it suit you well,' or rather, ' May it agree with you,* 
an expression which sounds more complimentary when 
it is not translated from its original language. After 
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coffee with the ladies the men drift off to the further 
room, where the temple of Lady Nicotine is quickly 
filled with the incense of cigar aroma. 

As we departed the Krags were very anxious about 
my attempt to find my way back without driving in a 
sleigh. It is a fad of mine that my own legs carry me 
best, so I walked back safely to the Victoria Hotel 
determined to take a long sleep. On the following 
morning I was awakened by the announcement that 
the Colonel was downstairs already waiting for me. 
Here was a display of military punctuality. The clocks 
all over the town were admom'shing me by striking 
eight from every comer, and my host of the night before 
had arrived. Fortunately the darkness of a Norwegian 
morning hides the necessity of a shave, so I slipped 
down within a few minutes to find the Colonel fully 
rigged in his uniform. For a moment I was taken 
aback, so little are we accustomed at home to seeing 
the officers wear their uniform ; but after a warm hand- 
shake we at once started on the inspection, for Colonel 
Erag maps out his minutes for a proper purpose. 
Handling his rifle carefully he began by explaining the 
various mechanical parts, when, looking up sharply, he 
saw that we were an object of attention. He stopped 
in his lecture and beckoned me to move into a recess 
where we might be more to ourselves. 

Even then there was not time to see the rifle in 
detail, so he requested me to be round at the War Office 
by half-past nine — ^an invitation which I carried out 
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to the minute to be even with him, so as to save my 
tarnished repatation. 

I made my way up the wooden stairs of the War 
Office/ and was ushered into a room where stood on 
the floor specimens and segments of shdls, while on 
a table experimental models lay about, and stacked in 
a comer rested rifles of various descriptions ticketed 
with labels that recorded their title. Busy at work by 
the table sat the Colonel, looking distinctly smart in his 
blue patrol set up with the gold stripes that indicated 
his rank. 

We talked for some time and then he conducted me 
round the armoury museum — a rare compliment — so 
that I might be able to inspect the various improvements 
made by him during his lifetime. The armoury at 
Christiania, like that at the Tower of London, contains 
a history of weapons. First among them are the 
battleaxes of the Vikings. One of these the Colonel 
took down and handled fondly as he called it a beautiful 
weapon. Then he laid it aside and grasped a more 
formidable one with a spike and an iron band circling 
round the head of the handle. He seized it with both 
hands and smote the air with it. 

We passed the various leviathan flint locks, vrith 
here and there a word of approval from the Colonel, 
and turned to a study of those inventions for which 
Colonel Krag was himself directly responsible. The 

> Beprinted from the Naval and MHUary Record, wiUi the pemunioii 
of the Proprietors. 
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earliest produced from his hand was a single loader in 
the year 1866. But two years later he discarded it in 
favonr of another, which was the first repeating gon, 
und which had for its special object the main principle 
of all Colonel Krag's ideas — that of loading the rifle 
from the side. It was a rather cumbersome piece, 
with an outside bolt. Eight years later came the 
£rag-Petersen, the latter name suggesting the help the 
Colonel had received from Mr. Petersen in showing 
how the outside lever could be dispensed with. The 
night of the discovery still remains fresh in the memory 
of the officer, as he says, ' We were working and work- 
ing, until at last I was able to master the difficulty 
quite suddenly. I have never worked so hard in all 
my life.' The Norwegian army was at once armed with 
the rifle, which was regarded as the simplest weapon 
in the world. But this in its turn gave place to another 
improvement in 1880, in which the horse-shoe idea 
of charging the magazine with ten cartridges was sim- 
plified, and the number of refills was reduced to five. 
In 1888 the filling of the magazine was still carried out 
by dropping in the cartridges at the side, and the rifle 
was supplied to the Danish troops. 

Four years later Colonel Erag ventured to show his 
weapon to the English War Office authorities. But he 
was treated like the rest of his brethren. The officials 
refused to consider his rifle, and gave as their reason 
that the cartridges would fall out. ' But that is im- 
possible t' exclaimed the inventor, ' for in loading you 

M 
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miiBt turn the rifle over to the left, so.' ' Yes,' replied 
the official coldly, * bat there are some careless fellows 
who would torn the rifle over, so [that is to the right] 
and empty their magazines.' The suggestion was 
ridiculons, bat instead of carsing, the Norwegian exp^ 
blessed the officials. * They criticised,' he remadced 
drily. * If only everyone woald criticise I would pro- 
duce a perfect rifle and make a fortune. I went home 
from England, thought over what had been said, found 
a remedy, and ingenuity produced the present breech 
and side door, so that you can just drop the cartridges in 
without moving the rifle back an inch, then you close 
the breech and keep your cartridges inside safely." 
That is the beauty of the Krag-Jorgensen rifle : there m 
no withdrawing of the bolt, no forcing the cartridges 
into the magazine one by one, as in the Lee-Metf oid. 
On the contrary, a man can be lying down behind a 
rock^ and can open the breech and put in as many 
cartridges as he likes at a time, without difficulty, and 
with still less delay in time that may be precious with 
an enemy advancing by quick rushes. 

The Germans have a preference for using clips in 
charging ; the Erag-Jorgensen has the advantage over 
the British weapon, and the Mauser, in that it can be 
replenished in either way. Then, again, should the 
magazine be out of order, the rifle will remain un- 
damaged as a single loader. In fact, except in case 
of emergency, the construction of the rifle is so simple 
that if any flaw has happened the soldier can take the 
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mechanism of eight particles to pieces on the field 
without any tool and can put it together again in three 
minutes. There are only two springs, of hoth of which 
the soldier could carry a spare piece in his pocket in case 
of any mishap occurring. The sighting also lends itself 
to the easiest and quickest adjustment. The backsight 
works in the exactly opposite manner to that on the 
Lee-Metford, and by means of a spring saves the 
constant tapping with the rim of a cartridge, and loss 
of temper caused by the adjustment of the English 
rifle when a vernier is not handy. Colonel Erag is 
also careful to point out, as an advantage, that the 
bolt is only half protected by a shield. He holds that 
this is safer than having a complete covering, for 
whilst it leaves a wider aperture for the grit to get 
into it, the dirt and sand can be more quickly discovered 
and cleaned, and so prevent a possible danger. As a 
matter of fact, when the rifle underwent its early trials 
an expert threw a handful of sand against the bolt and 
continued firing without cleaning it, and eventually 
expressed himself as more than satisfied with the severe 
test he had given it. 

Military experts of all countries have commended 
the weapon. Even Germany, where the Mauser, not 
unnaturally, is held in deep respect, and France, Italy, 
and Austria, all join in praise of it. Turkey bids for 
it, but has not the funds at her disposal. Russia has 
adopted it, and so has a large proportion of the United 
States services. The rifle was served out to them 

M 2 
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during the American-Spanish War, and became so 
quickly a favourite with the soldiers in Cuba that they 
were all crying oat for the Erag-Jorgensen. The 
States Militia of New York and of Pennsylvania are 
to-day supplied with it, likewise the North American 
squadron, which has discarded the Lee Straight-Pull 
in its favour. The Americans manufacture their own 
rifle, paying a royalty of one dollar on every rifle they 
turn out, tod even then it is cheaper than any other 
rifle on the market. Therefore, in economy itself, it 
would be a saving in expense if we were to adopt it in 
England. In its range it is said to be equal to other 
guns, in trajectory power it is unexcelled up to a thousand 
yards, in simplicity of construction it has been shown 
to be unrivalled, in accuracy of fire it stands second to 
none, whilst in weight it would be joyfully accepted by 
the English army. Such is the opinion given by an 
An^ ^ repre^nM,,, 1 b, ^y of L- 
trast I shall quote Mr. W. A. Baillie Grohman's 
opinion of the Lee-Metf ord printed in a monthly review. 
He says it has the ' lowest muzzle velocity, worst tra- 
jectory, least penetration by a long way, the slowest fire 
when once the (magazine is emptied, weakest breech- 
bolt, least rigid woodwork, worst trigger-pull, and worst 
sights even when they are properly aligned. It is 
the heaviest rifle, and its ammunition shares the same 
defect.' 
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CHAPTER VI 

TWO MOUNTAIN BXCUBSIONS 

A STBANGEB begins to realise the size of Norway when 
he is called upon to start on a journey in the darkness 
of the mom, and has to content himself with the fact 
that he will not reach his new destination until well 
past the proper hour for supper. Such a performance 
is still less inviting when the start involves a cold, bleak 
drive to the station in an open sleigh. But half awake 
we handed our chattels over the counter to the porters, 
received a check, and troubled ourselves no more about 
our bags until we had reached the further end. Such a 
system is simplicity itself, and is, in the end, cheaper 
than the English plan of tipping every porter that 
raises his thumb to carry a parcel. Up to the last 
minute there is no sign of Mr. Heiberg, and if he failed 
to be in time he would be behind us by a day ; ahandi- 
cap that he could hardly afford to give us, for we meant 
to have a peripatetic holiday — always on the move. 

Evik, his horse, had not been quick enough, and 
had shown distinct signs of objecting to draw his 
master at so unusual an hour to the station. But his 
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bad temper had succumbed to the coaxings and the un- 
fulfilled promises of his driver, who saved the train by a 
bare half -minute. We steamed out leisurely, for tbece 
was no need to hurry with the day before us. We soon 
settled ourselves for a long journey^ noted the bag in 
which the whisky flask was kept, and then commenced 
accumulating the fines for dropping into Norw^ian 
in our conversation. I was treasurer for the money, 
which was as well, as I was in no danger of losing an 
ore for not talking in English, whilst I was able to look 
out the more sharply for those who traversed the 
agreement. 

As we reached the borders of Lake Mjosen we were 
ready for our breakfast, and forgot until later that its 
waters are in some places said to be a thousand feet 
below the level of the sea. This truth makes the next 
statement less problematical, namely, that at the time of 
the great earthquake at Lisbon in the year 1755 a.d. 
the water rose some twenty feet and sank again almost 
as soon after. If we did forget this freak of nature for 
the moment it was pardonable, for everyone was asking, 
' Where are the thirty English people ? Where is Mr. 
Spender? ' The newspapers had been my prophets, and 
the more unbeaten the tracks into which I travelled the 
better I seemed to be known, thus showing how half 
the world acquires its knowledge through the Press. 
As a matter of fact there was a keen disappointment 
when the number of the English had dwindled down to 
two ; but this decrease was due, as I have previously 
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said, to those who cancelled their trip on the announce- 
ment of the Qneen's death. 

I was not a little pleased to find that the guard 
recognised me on my second visit up to this district and 
sainted me very gravely. I rather suspect that this 
guard was the one who, on my first journey, when I 
travelled up with four residents at Ghristiania, had 
given a gossiping hint to the stationmaster at Alhang, 
who sent to me the following instructive and amusing 
post-card. It was addressed as follows : — 

' The five English journalists at Foruheim Yinstra.' 
And over the page continued : ' Hearing that you shall 
stay at Yinstra in order to study norwegian ski-sport, 
I permitt me fixing your attention at the ski-cottage of 
the sporting people of Hamar at Alhang in the neigh- 
boTurhood of Hamar (half an hour's walk). From these 
place We command a magnificient over the beutiful 
surrounding country of the lake & Mjosen. Ten 
churches is to be seen. Befreshments to be hade there. 
Beferences Every man in Hamar.' 

I doubt if anyone could have written a more 
attractive description of the panorama to be seen, for 
in Norway the churches are necessarily so few and far 
between that the fact that so many could be sighted 
from a single pcnnt is decidedly suggestive of an 
extensive view. There is, again, something so delight- 
fully fresh in regard to the last sentence. How plausible 
it would be for our holiday resorts to place at the 
bottom of their advertisement bills, ' References : Every 
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man on the Local Town Council ' ! Unfortunately 
I was not able to bring home personal testimony of the 
charms of Hamar owing to the shortness of my time 
on this trip. The train slipped by, and as we travelled 
along the coasts of the emerald-treasnred lake we jnst 
caught sight of the ruined arches of the cathedral that 
had been built by Adrian IV., who was the first Eng* 
lishman ever to be made a pope. He was also the last. 
Perhaps the fact that he was choked to death by a fly in 
his throat was regarded by Roman Catholics as a judg- 
ment which they have not since dared to risk.^ So long as 
the lake kept in sight the land around answered to the 
meaning of its name ; in other words, it was to judge 
from the hedges everywhere, cultivated land, though it 
was impossible for us to guess this from what otherwise 
lay deep buried in the snow. But in the district where 
the lake yields to the river that supplies it with its 
wealth of water the hills close around and develop into 
steep rocky crags. Pines take the place of rye, and 
cling to any stony cleft where their seed was first lodged. 
Thereis no order kept among them. Each for himself is 
their motto, and some of them find a very unsafe perch. 
Their presence reminded me of the day when Lord 
Roberts returned to London, and everyone risked his 
neck in order to secure a momentary view of the hero. 
I remember the day well, for I was clinging, or rather 
slipping down, the trunk of a fat soot-clad veteran tree 

> There is a Papal legend that, at the time o( King Alfred the Oteal,. 
an K ngl iehwoman, Joan by name, was elected on the death of Leo IV. 
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in Hyde Park, and my clothes afterwards were not fit 
to be seen from the grime that they had rubbed away 
from the bark. Yet I was content. So no doubt were 
these pines, which had a very Spion Kop for a foothold,, 
content to catch a momentary glimpse of 'the five 
English journalists. ' Small things easily amuse if we 
could only hit upon the right pleasures. 

The warmth of the carriage, which we had been 
alternately regulating so that it was one moment too 
cold and at another too hot, finally drove me into a 
half -sleep, and Mr. Bennett, who, of course, was one 
of the party, found it hard to rouse me with the 
magic word of * Tretten.' * Tretten ? ' I murmured, 
• I thought that ' 

But there was no time to think. Mr. Heiberg 
glared at me, seized my bags, and departed. That was 
business, so I hastily followed, and was soon being 
warmly greeted by Mr. Johan Iversen, the proprietor 
of the Hotel Losnaos. 

Then I understood that we had to waste three hours 
in this place, and it was the inost profitable waste in 
which it has ever been my pleasure to indulge, for, 
quite apart from the lunch for which we were aU fully 
prepared, there was something to be seen. We were not 
alone at the table, for there sat opposite to us a gentle- 
man, one of the wealthiest in the country, who had made 
a fortune by shrewd speculation in building plots at 
Christiania. Short, somewhat stout, with a complacent 
look, he gave one the impression that as a pauper he 
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conld have lived equally well ; but there was a gleam 
about hifi ferret eyes that seemed to show that the 
art of making money was a pleasure because it meant 
business. He could have lived in a palace, but he was 
content to spend his days quietly en pension. Next to 
him sat one less silent, but anxious to give to us the 
full benefit of his slight knowledge of English. In 
resemblance and in action he was as a swarthy trout 
being played by a skilful angler upon a too slender line. 
Never at rest, he rushed to the piano and played some 
Norwegian airs, as though his notes were describing the 
episode of an umbrella which had all its qK>ke8 driven 
through the cover in a storm. That was the only inter- 
pretation that I could give to these airs until I heard 
them played by another hand. Then out of compliment 
to us he persisted in trying to sing our National Anthem. 
In our sorrow my friend and I hardly knew whether to 
forbear with him or to request him to stop. But he 
meant it to be kindly, so we stood gravely thinking of 
our noble Queen who had not then been laid to her 
rest. It was a trying moment, and he seemed surprised 
at our not joining in the chorus with him. 

To relieve the tension my friend suggested taking 
a photograph of the room. It was a picturesque room, 
and our little man-trout was overjoyed at the very idea. 
' I shall come in/ he said excitedly, and at once he 
commenced to run the piano over to the fireside, which 
was to be the centre of the picture, with crackling logs 
burning and smelling fragrantly on the open hearth. 
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Then he rushed for the mti8ic*8tool and plumped down 
on it, thrast ont his claws on to the keyboard, ogled 
with his eyes, and with an air of replete satisfaction 
sighed, ' There I that will do, I think/ 

Mr. Abraham was natnraUy annoyed, and in a 
quiet bnt emphatic way worried him to impatience by 
arranging the rest of the room as he best preferred, 
ignoring the piano and its player until the last. The 
result of this group has still to be settled, for the flash 
of the magnesium light, of which I had to be in charge, 
fairly moved the pianist out of his seat. 

So overjoyed was he to meet with us that he insisted 
on forming one of our company on the little sleigh 
drive that Mr. Iversen had kindly planned for us. 
Having no buttons to his skin coat, he wrapped him- 
self round the waist with a red comforter, and when he 
had covered his feet with reindeer-skin boots, he 
waddled about in a manner truly Gallic. Hearing that 
we were bound for Faef or, he said with great solemnity, 
* I know Fffif or well : it is three thousand feet newly 
upstairs — up in the air ! ' So pleased was he with this 
sentence that he repeated it again in a manner more 
solemn than before, and we could not control our 
laughter further. He was acute enough to see that 
something was amiss, and we had to explain, with a lie 
as our defence, that Mr. Bennett was accustomed to 
narrate some very amusing stories over which we 
always laughed a day after they had been told. It was 
not convincing, but his puzzled air became less of a 
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frown. Again, as we bade him adieu on the station plat- 
form, he said, ' A pleasant time at Fsefor, three thousand 
feet up in the air ! ' All of us were in a terrible haste 
to reach oar carriage, where we smothered onr langhter 
imtil the train had passed beyond the limits of the 
station. 

We were making for a sanatorium right up on the 
hiU, the name of which has unfortunately slipped my 
memory, but we spent so long a time over our lunch 
that we were unable to do more than reach a large 
plateau which is reached after a long pull, and where 
Mr. Iversen contemplates setting up a rest-house and 
restaurant. The climb is a steep one, but our horses 
are accustomed to the work. As a rule they have 
harder work, for during the winter Mr. Iversen, who 
possesses a large stable, lets out his ponies to the 
neighbouring farmers, who feed and tend the animals, 
and in return make use of them for driving them in 
sleighs to fetch the loads which they will want in the 
summer, or to draw the trees that they have hewn down 
to the river's edge, there to Ue until the waters mdt 
under the warm spell of spring. During the summer, 
however, Mr. Iversen has need of all his animals for 
carriole and stolkjsBrre use up and down the Romsdal 
Valley. 

Many of the fallen pines along our drive are stacked 
just off the roadside, and leaping from one trunk to 
the other are three goats, who secure their vnnter meal 
by nibbling off the barks. We spent more time than 
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we should have done in watching their nimble antics, 
until Mr. Iversen urged us onward. 

The view from the top gave a favourable opportunity 
for snapshotting. The deep blue of the sky formed a 
superb background to the marble-chiselled peak in the 
distance. Here was a natural cameo to which the 
jagged cut of the belt of firs in front served as an 
admirable framework. We had not overmuch time, 
but Mr. Abraham, with the enthusiasm of a pro- 
fessional, insisted upon taking everyone in and out 
of the sleigh. We tried to hurry him, but he was 
indifferent to our remarks ; we chafed at his tardiness, 
but he was pachydermatous to all our cynicisms, and so 
secured his own way against us all. But it made us 
race back at full speed. What did it matter whether 
the hill was dangerous ? If we slipped we might cry 

' Actum est de .* But the ponies were sure-footed| 

and Mr. Bennett, who drove the sleighdn which I sat, 
feared nothing. As a matter of fact, I had the more 
imcomfortable seat, being perched on the stool behind ; 
and I verily believe that had I not more than once put 
out my foot to steady the sleigh we should have been 
over. As it was, it was a rolling race which ended 
safely, although we had a nasty bit as we swung round 
a well-built bam with its inevitable belfry. I had 
innocently informed Mr. Abraham a short while before 
that the bell was rung when it was time for the cows 
to return of their own accord to be milked. Its real 
object seems now to be to call the workers in the fields 
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to their meals when they are at their work haymaking 
in the summer. My interpretation, however, is the 
more romantic. 

The last slope we determined to finish in kjelks, or 
toboggans. So leaving onr sleighs at the top, I 
entrosted myself to Mr. Heiberg's care, allowing the 
two heavy weights of our party to risk themselves 
together and in front of us. The road at this point 
was smooth as glass, and the pace at which our fore- 
runners rushed was only saved from being dangerous 
by the road being clear, otherwise there would have 
been destruction. We commenced more cautiously, 
setting our heels into the ground for the first twenty 
yards, to enable us to be sure of a successful start. 
Then up we pkbced our feet on the runner8,ituckingthem, 
so to speak, under ourselves, and reached the bottom 
at a lightning speed. My first experience had been on 
another occasion when Mr. Heiberg had made me toil 
up to Frognesseter above HolmenkoUen. Starting 
from a track just below the quaint wooden prehistoric 
houses built on stone pillars, we sat down, myself in 
front. Mr. Heiberg took a back seat at the end of the 
kjsBlk, which in some respects resembles a Canadian 
toboggan, save that it is on runners, and it has not the 
curved front into which the birch wood is generally 

* 

shaped. A gentleman who had had a good deal of 
experience in Switzerland said that kjsUdng was the 
faster sport of the two, and would be probably too 
dangerous to use on the artificial runs made at Davos 



* 
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Platz. * Pigging ' is not much practised in Norway, 
that is to say, pushing along hy means of two short 
sticks as one sits in the toboggan. Steering is a com- 
paratively simple task when the kjaelker has become 
accustomed to it, but the few times that I tried during 
my stay in Sweden did not enable me to become 
sufficiently skilled in the art, and, as a consequence, I 
was generally left sprawling in the snow half-way up 
the hill, whilst my kjsBlk, released of its objectionable 
burden, went skidding down to the bottom. In the 
end I preferred to lie prone on the kjsBlk, guiding as 
best I could with my feet behind. 

The usual way is to provide yourself with a 
fifteen-foot pole, one end of which you place under 
your right arm as you hold it firmly with both hands, 
the other end, which is generally the more pointed 
of the two, you allow to drag behind, and according 
as you lean on the stick or draw it in to you does the 
point act as a rudder, turning the kjsBlk to the right 
or left. 

I was much amused once during the Holmenkollen 
week to watch one staid old lady manipulating a kjaelk all 
by herself and in a very guarded and leisurely movement. 
She was certainly very sensible, for it saved her walking 
down the hill ; but it was a puzzle how she was able 
to let it run in such a pompous manner ; even a lord 
mayor could have sat comfortably in front of her and 
bowed affably. But there were others who were less 
graceful, and as I went toiling up I was startled by a 
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yeU above me, and the next moment a bomb shell 
seemed to have turned romid the comer and was 
fihooting straight towards me. A somersault seemed 
inevitable, but I was just able to turn aside and to 

think of muttering an English d when they were 

already out of sight. After I had had the same 
experience I was bound to admit that the ' care-for- 
nobody-else ' attitude into which the kjsslker falls is 
excusable. The sport is too exhilarating to think of 
danger or of the risk of broken necks to other wanderers 
through your own haphazard. 

We had not gone many yards before Mr. Heiberg 
seemed to have lost aU control over the sleigh : a stop- 
brake was out of the question ; the only safety was at 
the bottom of the hill. We could have challenged a 
thimderbolt and been easy winners, even down the 
tortuous path which we had chosen. What a sensa- 
tion it had upon the sitters tempting Providence down 
the narrow lane that seemed to drop over the precipice 
six yards ahead I We were on it, when the kjielk, 
obedient to the master hand, turned round that comer, 
and the next immediately following, quite passively. 
But the pace was such that the kjaelk literally jumped 
into the air, and honestly speaking there was only a 
snow bank between us and eternity. . . . ' Keep your 
feet up, and lean in I ' shouted my companion, straining 
on the pole. We were half-way up the bank when the 
kjaelk again answered. But the next moment the 
shout came from behind, * Throw yourself off ! ' I did 
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not need an explanation ; I was rolling in the snow, 
covering myself with its white powder, and with my 
steersman's legs mixed up with mine. The kjsBlk was 
not to be seen, having shot over the bank, where it was 
hanging with a shamefaced look at its temerity. It 
could not escape to the bottom on account of the 
rope to which it was attached, and the other end of 
which Mr. Heiberg had kept in his hand. 

Should we finish the run ? Why, of course ; there 
was room for fresh adventure, the bank came to an end 
just beneath, and the path turned into a wood steering 
a way between the maze of fir trunks. We yelled, 
started afresh, and turned a comer. Had we been a 
moment later we should have had an accident, for 
three sleighs bearing turf were travelling upwards. 
We just managed to graze by them, and to reach the 
bottom in safety and breathless. A few more trials 
and one would be blind to the danger of the sport, 
whilst fascinated by its excitement, so that it is no 
wonder that girls as well as boys set off of an evening, 
when the moon is fairly full, and race down, one behind 
the other, bearing torches in their hands. Wild are 
the runners, wild are the flames, and the moon looks 
surprised at the frolics of the fairies and pixies of the 
woods. It is quite a common pastime for the Nor- 
wegian lads to go out the whole day with some of 
their girl friends. * We don't make many mesalliances,' 
remarked one of my friends cynically; 'we have so 
much opportunity of knowing the girl whom we mean 

N 
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to marry.' Content with a bachelor's life I will not 
say that they are more f ortmiate ! 

All this time we should have been travelling 
towards Vinstra, looking first at the malachite colour 
of the sunken ice in the river, laying bare the watefs 
beneath dark as the entrance to Erebus itself. A 
luggage train passes us in a drowsy mood carrying 
trucksful of potatoes, evidently none the worse for 
being thus carted in the open. They would be of no 
use for cooking purposes, but they are about to be con- 
verted into aqua vita, or cheap cognac. Attempts 
have been made before now to start a whisky trade, 
for this class of spirits is becoming much more in vogue 
in Norway. So far, however, the manufacturers have 
not met with much success owing to the absence of 
the flavour produced from the smoke of peat. Oddly 
enough, the sobriquet of potato is given to poets; 
whether it is because the people consider that poets 
can only compose their sonnets in an inebriated state, 
or because the drinking of spirits resembles a stirring 
poem, may be discussed with doubtful profit by a 
college debating society. But Wergeland as a poet 
deserved a higher title, for it was through his influence 
that the Jews secured a tolerant respect for their race 
at a time when the rest of the world was trying to 
arrest the intolerance of Napoleon. 

The day closes, night ensues, and we have to pursue 
the rest of the journey with a tried patience. Yinstra 
is at last reached, and we are packed away into sleigh 
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on an uncertain journey. Never before did I suffer so 
much from the cold : my eyes water and the tears 
become ice ; the stars are in their places, but I cannot see 
them. We race over a bridge that does not appear to 
be overstrong ; the chilly looking breakers of the river 
beneath do not look inviting for a plunge, and I for one 
am glad when we step inside the hospitable home of 
Furuheim. Mr. Olsen is ready with his wife to greet 
us a second time and to lead us to our rooms, where 
the heat is as intense as is the cold without. As we 
went to supper Mrs. Olsen had slipped back to her 
loom and was weaving some niats in a quaint Nor- 
wegian pattern that more than took my fancy. Such 
work is fascinating but fatiguing and still less pro- 
fitable. In the dining hall, after the first skaal, I 
looked up at the cuckoo chirping ten from its roosting 
place in the clock, and then gazed in admiration upon 
the fireplace which had been constructed of soapstone — 
a famt grey, very clean-looking, easy to carve when 
first quarried, but giving out an exceUent heat, without 
any risk of setting any wood alight. On its mantel- 
piece hung several ornaments in brass polished to a 
splendid lustre, whilst all around the walls are grouped 
various specimens of coveted china. 

Over our coffee and pipes Mr. Olsen began to 
give me a fair idea of the points of interest in the 
neighbourhood which make Furuheim Hotel a splendid 
centre for the Gudbransdalen. We were intent on 
making two expeditions from this point to which I am 

M 2 
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about to lefer. But there is an excursion which I 
should have been curious to make had the time per* 
mitted. Until quite recently the Norwegians made it 
a particular pride of theirs that they had beaten off a 
Scottish force near Otta Station. I am a little hazy 
as to the exact reason that brought the Scots to that 
part of the world, but I remember having read a book 
written by a former British Consul — I believe his name 
was Gray — who much to the chagrin of Norwegian 
patriots proved to them that the affair was a mere 
' unfortunate incident.' Bom fighters, and with a 
knowledge that it was more profitable to fight some- 
body else's battles than to stay at home in peace, the 
Scots roamed all over the Continent. Several times 
they are heard of strengthening the ranks of the 
Swedish forces in their depredations among the German 
principalities, so that it is small wonder that they 
should also have wandered into Norway, with which 
country Sweden used to maintain a perpetual feud. 
Colonel Sinclair, who was in command, landed his men 
either at Molde or Yeblugnses and marched along the 
Romsdalen to a place called Eringen. Then all 
unawares, as they walked through a steep defile, a 
warning rock stumbled at their feet, the advance 
guard looked up and found that they had been fairly 
entrapped. An ambush had been neatly contrived, the 
small detachment could not climb the hill ; there was 
no escape; and the heavy rocks came racing down 
to their destruction like inconvenient hail. Colonel 
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Sinclair was kiUed, and all his men met with the same 
fate or were taken prisoners. A tombstone marks 
the spot where the officer fell, and the one victory in 
which the Scots have suffered defeat] at the hands of 
the Norsemen* 

On another expedition those who have not tne 
chance of seeing Bjomstjeme Bjomson may have 
the consolation of seeing a rock whose profile is said 
to be remarkably like to the author's features. His 
fame was predestined when Nature arranged even 
before his birth to thus signalise in sculpture this 
future celebrity. Had I been thinking of the summer 
I could have described in detail the perfection of the 
roads for cycling purposes, and could also have men- 
tioned the giant caldrons which are reached through 
winding paths that cut through the fir forests ; but I 
prefer to abide by my original intentions of referring to 
Norway when xmder the burden of snow. 

In the morning we had arranged to make an early 
start, but as was our usual custom the good resolves 
were always spoilt by some member of the party being 
less energetic than the rest. By way of exception I 
believe I was the worst offender on this occasion, for 
I slept until the sun was fairly Hsen behind the hills 
that form the valley below. What a sight it was that 
first awaking, noting the colour created by the sun as 
it tried in vain to peer through the thick cut glass 
formed by the ice on the window panes. Scratching 
through their semi-pattern of ferns, I saw a deep shadow 
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beneath where the sun had not yet made its m(»mng 
greeting, but it was rising all powerfol, shooting oat 
in a blaze of golden light its rays from behind the 
summit of the farthest hills. Nothing coald excel it 
in the majesty of this effect, and I was only made to 
cease from my devoted worship of it by a wumng 
note that the breakfast had been nearly finished. How 
animal I was to discard this pictorial feast for the 
material meal ! 

Mr. Olsen was clearly in doubt as to whether he 
would get us off in time, but we waved our farvells at 
the last. Mr. Abraham was not of our party on this 
occasion, but there were two others, one of whom went 
by the sobriquet of the ' Duke of the Whisky Bottte,' 
mainly because he was the jester of the party. Bat 
there was no jesting at the start, the cold had set in 
more intensely than ev^, and I for one was frozen into 
silence, not daring to peep about on either side lest 
my nose or my ears should blanch and become frost- 
bitten. We saved this last stage, but more than once 
had we to stop to rub our noses with snow. I blessed 
Mr. Olsen with all my heart, for he had invested me 
with some waders of uncarded wool and a pair of 
reindeer-skin boots, without which my toes would have 
suffered exceedingly. Curiously enough, as we mounted 
through the woods and the sun shot down, the air 
seemed to become keener, and I was told that this was 
the usual case, though the reason was not e^lained 
to me. The sun's action was certainly Quixotic and 
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not altogether agreeable. Every now and again a 
farmer would pass us with his sleigh, and the ponies 
would halt of their own accord, quite expecting that 
their masters desired to gossip for half an hour before 
proceeding on their way. We had no intention of 
following the custom of the peasants, and our ponies 
only responded to the whips by being certain that we 
must be mad fools. As a matter of fact the ponies 
were not always without reason, for on more than 
one occasion there was barely room to pass without 
one party stopping until the other had passed, and 
probably finding that the sleigh had sxmk into a snow 
drift. On one of these occasions, when we had given 
the other passengers the leave of the road, we found 
that the sleigh had sunk so deep that the traces broke 
in the pony's efforts to draw us out. It did not speak 
much for the strength of the harness, which, however, 
was only made of rope. 

On our left the hills convert themselves into a 
narrow gorge down which a waterfall hangs as a 
sheet of ice, but unseen from the road up which we 
are winding. The river which it forms has other 
tributaries, as we learn to our risk, for many a trickling 
stream has had its merry smile terminated by the 
rigour of the frost. Bightly so, perhaps, for the 
water had been laughingly wandering astray over the 
road. For all that King Frost did not improve matters 
by his severe punishment, for our sleighs were com- 
pelled to glide over sheets of ice, which the runners 
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could not properly grip, so that there was a clanger 
of our skidding over the precipice. However, all these 
most be included among the adventures of a Norwegian 
holiday ; and who would miss the little excitement that 
they cause? They are the chief means of making 
the novice warm when the thermometer is 40° below 
freezing-point. Had but one thermometer recorded 
this fact I should have hurled it into the nearest fire 
with a reproof for lying; but all his fellow-hangers 
backed him up in his deceit, so I was compelled to 
believe that we were really subject to this temperature. 
Still I remained but half content until the luncheon hour. 

We made a halt at a tiny wayside village called 
Vistad, mainly to rest our horses, but also to refresh 
the inner man. We had our own supplies, but when 
we took them out we discovered that they were so much 
waste. Professing temperance we proceeded to unpack 
our oranges, only to find them frozen and uneatable ; 
we uncorked the beer with the same result ; we turned 
to the claret with no better success ; and finally we 
had to praise the Duke of the Whisky Bottle for his 
prescience in bringing a good supply of spirits. He 
himself was not so overjoyed, having counted upon 
himself as the only bibber ; but he had to submit to 
sharing his rations and to benefiting from our con- 
gratulations as to his common sense. Never hetase 
did we pay so little for our wants. 

There were but few houses in the place, but the 
one we entered, though somewhat larger than the 
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others, was, like all of them, built of pine wood. The 
whole family seemed to be sitting inside doing nothing 
beyond the important duty of warming their toes by 
the stove. The women alone were really bnsy, one of 
them cleaning out the milk tins, the other working 
industrionsly at her spinning wheel making the yam 
out of which she worked the cloth and the wool for the 
family household in the way of suits and socks. Mari 
was her name, and I thought her quite an appropriate 
subject for a snapshot. My politeness led me to ask 
* By your leave,' the result of which was that she at 
once fled from her seat and firmly declined to be taken. 
She may have been suspicious of the camera, for the 
Norse in the hills are extremely given to superstition ; 
but her mother had overcome her fears, and after a 
little persuasion consented to take her daughter's place. 
It was a difficult exposure, but the mother of Mari had 
her reward some months later by a fairly good portrait 
of herself. By this time the horses were again in 
harness, and if we had no intention of travelling till 
midnight we were told that we had best proceed on 
our way. As we slipped out of the yard there was 
a substantial farmhouse on our left, retiring a little 
from the high road. Its owner was practically the 
last of one of the ancient nobility dating back to the 
days of the Vikings. Up to the very last the family 
had never married outside their own circle of relatives, 
and the end of this succession is represented in an 
idiot son. One ancestor alone braved the custom of 
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his family and married a stranger, but he immediately 
paid the penalty, for he was promptly ostracised by 
those who had formerly claimed a kinship with him. 
The owner of the farm is said to be wealthy as riches 
go in Norway, and it will be a matter for speculation 
to know who will be the eventual inheritor of this 
strange wealth. 

Opposite lies a wooden church with a qnaint belfry 
bnilt at the side, and not so much smaller than the 
sacred edifice. This seems to be rather a fayonnte 
form of architecture in Norway : the bells are kept 
separate from the church, possibly with the idea oi 
preventing their destruction in the event of an ont- 
break of fire. The rest of our journey becomes 
noticeably more barren and more denuded of the fir. 
Instead we creep up into rough country studded with 
stunted trees, whose deformity is due to the rigour of 
the winter. It is amongst such places as these that 
the hare and the ptarmigan find their homes, and 
traces of their footprints were clearly marked in the 
snow, though we never succeeded in getting nearer to 
them than buying them off an isolated farmer, who 
left them hanging and frozen outside his house. It 
was on this journey that we came across an ox drawing 
a sledge, and except for one further occasion in Clnris- 
tiana I never again saw oxen yoked in this manner in 
Norway. 

Just in the fall of the light we made another short 
pause — ^the men for another drop of liquid warmth, the 
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horses for an opportunity of digging their noses in the 
snow and eating it, and myself for the sake of catching 
at a snapshot on the march. Then whilst the rest still 
lazed I wandered ahead, anxious to secure a hit of 
exercise, but after a certain distance the tracks diverged 
and it was a chance whicli was the proper one to take. 
I waited, but they still lingered behind out of sight, 
until, out of patience, I ventured on what fortunately 
proved to be the right path, and was soon cheered by 
the poll-parrot jingling of the harness beUs. It was 
quite dark before we reached Eampesaeter, one of those 
primitive places that hang on the outskirts of civilisa- 
tion. However we quickly managed to pack ourselves 
away, so as to hasten to our meal, for which we had 
been a long time martyrising ourselves. But when it 
came to the eating, it required an appetite to swallow 
all that was offered owing to the saltness of the butter. 
For my sake they remedied this part of the table by 
procuring enough milk from the cows on the following 
morning to chum me fresh butter. As a rule, all the 
butter, like the cheese, is made during the summer 
and salted to preserve it, whilst bread is also a luxury. 
During the winter the people content themselves 
chiefly with the flatbrod, or thin brittle cakes of 
rye, which are stacked for winter use. It was almost 
tasteless, so that its flavour did not prevtot me from 
eating it ; but the hardest part was to become satisfied 
with it, even though I sometimes smuggled the largest 
part of the bread basket. Fresh trout was greatly 
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appreciated, though we hardly envied the fisher catching 
them in the same way as we have previously described by 
making a circular hole in the ice and dipping the bait 
through this open space. For other food dried meat 
and ptarmigan were our chief choices. 

As usual we were late in starting on the day 
following. What is the use of a holiday if you do not 
abuse it ? I began to put on my skis for practically 
the first time, and then after one or two attempts down 
a slope outside the inn we set off with a boy for our 
guide over a track of our own. It was an easy ascent 
the whole way up as we walked in Indian file. The 
one who led had considerably the hardest task in 
creating a ski track, but those who came behind Mr. 
Bennett had an equally bad time. His weight told so 
effectually that the track sank quite another three 
inches, and large gaping cracks appeared all over the 
plain of snow. It was a good pull to the actual top, 
and before we reached there we found that we had 
been already forestalled by another party, who had 
ascended from another direction. The warmest thing 
on the summit was the whisky bottle, and then we 
were able to thoroughly enjoy the panorama. 

None of the ranges were of excessive height, but 
they were quite sufficiently elevated to present a very 
captivating scene. 

The peak on which we stood was quite aloof from 
the rest, which hung around like a necklet of pointed 
lace. A great scar spoilt the beauty on one side, for a 
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straight narrow clearing had been cut through the 
woods that grew upon its slopes. The gash was 
intentional and marked out the various plots which 
each peasant was allowed by the Grovemment to retain 
for his own use for the purpose of supplying himself 
with firewood, as also with material for carpentering. 
These rights are very carefully guarded, and form one 
of the most important assets of a farm. Deep down 
in the valley into which these firs dipped was the lake 
for which we were bent, and its distance did not give 
me courage, for the strangers had departed racing down 
the hill at a pace that appeared to me to be alarming, 
but not before I had taken the inevitable snapshot. 
When Dr. Nansen was lecturing last in England he 
exhibited a slide in which he showed the only men who 
went out on a particular expedition, and everyone was 
inquisitive to know how it was that they had been able 
to photograph the whole of the party without anyone 
else being present to attend to the camera. I never 
quite succeeded in taking myself with the rest, but I 
always found that my shadow persistently declined to 
be given the cold shoulder, so that it has often planted 
itself in the foreground of my groups in a very aggra- 
vating way. 

The camera packed, the order was given to start 
round the knoll of the hill and then straight for the 
bottom. The skis felt ungainly things, and the rest 
were well ahead before I could circumnavigate the 
few yards round the summit. But what a toil it was ; 
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there was none to urge me on, and I began to get in 
the bines. We had taken a full three-quarters of an 
hour to ascend the last part, and my friends were 
already at the bottom within less than that nnmber of 
minutes. How could I ever face it I A boy who sat 
on a bathing-machine refusing to be dipped could not 
have been half so hesitating. But at last I started, 
my skis slipped from under me, and over I went. My 
blood was up and I got down safely, and with only a 
few extra number of falls to my debit account. Indeed 
I had been more fortxmate than Mr. Bennett, who had 
skimmed over a rock, but had caught the point of his 
ski, which not only snapped completely off, but sent 
him turning over in a somersault. It was a most 
amusing comedy, and the sufferer looked very woe- 
begone, for he could not proceed with only half a ski 
on his left foot. However, the Norwegian boy was 
easily able to master this difficulty, for he exchanged 
with the unfortunate, and when he found that he too 
could not manage with a broken shoe, he cast it aside 
and went down the rest of the way with his left foot 
balanced upon his right ski. We could only look on 
and admire. 

I myself was also the victim of an amusing acci- 
dent, for losing my balance I slipped forward and 
plunged my arms up to the elbows in the snow. I 
was perfectly helpless, being able to move neither up 
nor down until one of my good friends seized hold of 
my collar and jerked me up straight once more. That 
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experience would have been quite sufficient, but a less 
happy chance soon befell me. We had reached the 
wooded part of the hill in which the path was particu- 
larly steep and winding, so the Duke and I used our 
discretion and taking off our skis walked down. But 
before we did so we made a vain essay downwards, 
which landed me in a strange predicament, for the 
path took a sharp angular bend which I could not 
turn. I was afraid to rush it lest I should go too far 
and slip among the trees and embrace a fir with a ski 
on either side of it. I tried to stalk down sideways, 
but the moment that I attempted this device I found 
myself sailing backwards down the path. I am not 
sure, but I believe that I turned that comer in an 
inartistic way by sitting down on my skis and finishing 
the rest of the course in this manner. 

When the two of us took off our skis to walk, the 
others ski-lobed on ahead to prepare some coffee at a 
place that was supposed not to be far off. I began at 
once to stumble so much that I was sorry that I had 
not taken more courage to risk colliding with every tree 
that happened to be near. As it was I had to seek the 
friendly help of any wooden neighbour, and our progress 
was exceedingly slow. We were becoming grumpy 
when I slipped, and in my effort to save myself thrust 
my hand into the snow and grazed it badly by means 
of a jagged sunken rock. The snow was at once 
covered with a mantle of crimson. The Duke had 
gone on some way, so I plucked out my handkerchief, 
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and by means of my left hand and teeth made a clumsy 
effort to bandage the finger just below the artery that 
had been cut.* But the cold was so intense that the 
bandage became quickly frozen solid, and the blood 
spurted out afresh. Fortunately the Duke, foncying that 
something was amiss, had halted, and with the aid of 
borrowed bandages and my comforter I managed to 
keep the blood from running too fast before I reached 
Slangen, the one wooden cottage in the valley. Oyer 
the porchway was carved the motto * Ora et Labora,' 
and true to it the inmates at once busied themselves in 
finding hot water and bandages, which made me feel 
more like myself again. Here also we had the most 
delicious shortbread and coffee that I had tasted for 
a long time, so it was natural that we should have 
lingered overlong. The return journey was made over 
some rough places, for fallen trunks and half-hidden 
stimips were dangerous death-traps. We skirted the 
lake stiU in death, but at one spot an arch of ice had 
been built by some pixy hand, so frail and delicate, yet 
so full of colour, that the imagination could easily 
conjure up the revelries which the elves and fairies of 
the wood must enjoy. Above it there arose a floating 
mist so ethereal that it vanished out of reach the 
moment we attempted to take hold of it. The crack 
of a gun sounded sharply and without warning, but we 
never knew where or at what it had been fired ; and as 
we looked around in search of the sportsmen we nearly 
slipped into an open hole in which the natives had been 
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poaching for our trout. We had been easily deceived, 
for the report had really come from the cracking of 
the ice, which was the sign of its safety. Slangen, the 
cottage where we had refreshed ourselves, was by this 
time out of sight, and we were nearly at the end of the 
lake from whose snakelike shape it takes its name. 
Here a jingle of bells caught my ear and revived me, 
for I was tired. It was not altogether pleasant to be 
the only one to drive the rest of the way home, but I 
submitted to orders, and had one of the most uncomfort- 
able drives in consequence. The road was exceedingly 
steep and rough, and all the time, as the horse did its 
duty in dragging me up, I felt a hard taskmaster. But 
I had learnt in Japan that it is not always wise to 
display your pity, for when I was riding at Kyoto in 
rickshas I used to stop the runners and walk up the 
hills until at last they became so used to this clemency 
that without my order they would lower the shafts 
of the ricksha and expect me to get out. This, then, 
so annoyed me that I declined, and made them pull 
me up the hill. Such are the idiosyncrasies of an 
Englishman ! 

By the time that we reached EampessBter I was 
not only more than tired and hungry, but I was also 
suffering from the effects of a frozen heel, whilst 
my sock had frozen so hard to my boot that I had to 
take them off together ; an experience which I had to 
endure more than once. 

We were compelled to leave on the following day, 

o 
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and I was sore distressed, for it was an admirable place 
to acquire confidence on skis ; but I conld only look at 
the old mountain guide Ole, who had once conducted 
Prince Karl over the Jotunheimen range, where he was 
himself a prince of guides. His sixty-nine years have 
given to him a rugged and wrinkled countenance, but 
the shortness of his stature is compensated by the 
breadth of his chest, a matter of far greater importance 
when adventuring on a long march. Many of the bridle 
paths on the Jotunheimen had been cut by him, and 
he was in a sense the postman to the people of Slangen* 
who knew little of the world beyond what came from 
his lips. For fifteen seasons had he acted as guide to 
two Englishmen who visited those parts annually ; for 
as many winters he was quite content with forty to 
fifty ore, or about sixpence, for lighting the stoves 
and cleaning the boots. 

Ole, too, seemed quite sorry that we should be 

leaving so quickly, for he had learnt all that had 

» 

happened at Ghristiania since last a traveller had come 
up from that quarter. The journey home was simply 
the reverse of what we had taken on the second day 
preceding, but we caught sight of the trcusks of reindeer 
and wolves and ptarmigan, but not near enough to come 
across unawares the beasts or birds themselves. Luckily 
for us our horses were surefooted, for there was one 
bad hill down which we trotted which was more like 
the roof of a house. Suddenly we came across a 
party drawing hay from a saster, and it looked to be 
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absolutely impossible to pass each other in safety. 
We managed it, and then rattled down the rest of the 
slope as though we were racing in a hansom. It gave 
me a moment's breathlessness, however, to see at the 
bottom that the road turned at right angles over a 
narrow bridge which was poised over a deep gorge. I 
felt inclined to shut my eyes when I realised that we 
had gone at such a pace that we had not only turned 
the comer but were trotting up the hill on the other 
side. Had an accident really occurred we should have 
fared badly, as was soon after proved. For without any 
admonitory notice we were upset and plunged into 
snow. The pony took it as a great joke, and we soon 
discovered that we had not been sitting in a proper 
sleigh, but merely on some board with a seat athwart 
which had not been properly pinned to the hay 
sledge in which we were being carried. As the spot 
was pretty level at this point, we only had to pick our- 
selves up, much to the amusement of those behind. 
But as we skidded a little later over a frozen part of 
the track we were a little anxious what pranks the 
sleigh might next play on us. Safely over, we looked 
back to see a tiny crevice where in the summer days 
the water must rush down laughing at the world and 
leaping at the same time with some object ; for on the 
rocks were a number of small little mills which are 
busy at work grinding the com into flour of their own 
sweet will at the right time. Suddenly there raced by 

us a burly individual, wrapped in woli-skins, driving 

o 2 
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himself and urging his gallant pony to the utmost of 
its mettle. It was a case of life and death, and this 
Government doctor, regardless of the distance or of the 
temperature, was hastening to some patient right away 
in the mountains who had been ailing for three weeks, 
and of whose condition he had only just heard. . It was 
a sad case, for the old man had been living with one 
companion, who had tried to nurse him through his 
illness, ignorant of the proper remedies, but not daring 
to leave him alone until he realised that death was 
the only alternative. Many a tale of hardship could be 
garnered from these lonely spots, but no one heeds 
these patient and long-suffering folk. The thought of 
the desolation of these exiles depressed us so, we wanted 
the fires of Furuheim to bring us back to our old spirits. 
How convenient it is to be able to return to such a 
spot and to make a fresh staxt on the morrow on 
another expedition t It was of particular interest to 
compare the journey to Eampesseter with that on 
which we were bent to Fsef or. We did not start until 
the evening, but the moon was full, and the ascent 
perfectly sublime. With my usual energy I preferred 
to tramp instead of driving, and as it happened to be 
mounting the whole way I had the advantage, but 
became so warm that I was glad to cast off first my 
wraps, then my coat, and then my jacket, throwing 
them on the road for the little caravan to pick up. 
There was practically only one road, but when a man is 
travelling through a wood and in a strange land he is 
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never quite happy without a guide. Once, indeed, 
there was a double track, so that I was compelled to 
wait for the escort to reach me and direct me on the 
right road. At other times, lest the folks should think 
that I had wandered astray, I^wrote on the snow every 
here and there^ but they were so indifferent as to my 
welfare that they told me afterwards that they had 
entirely overlooked these i messages in the snow. 

We were picking our way through a park, but I 
felt more like a scout venturing within reach of an 
enemy's advanced guard. The moon shone full on the 
snow, and it was quite possible to read as if in daylight, 
though the tint closely resembled the colour that 
results from an arc electric lamp. The firs stood out 
solid and sharply cut against their background, and 
I seemed to move as a figure stepping into a Christ* 

ft 

mas card. No wonder that the Christmas-tree is 
always observed in the towns when it is not so easy to 
enjoy the feast in the wood. Altogether the journey to 
FflBfor is some eight or nine miles from Furuheim, with 
an ascent almost the whole way. It is not seen until 
the very last minute, when one turns over the knoll of 
the summit, and then there comes in view a black mass 
with many eaves and a glow of light from every window. 
The first impression is not easily forgotten, and I could 
well understand that there might have been some truth 
m the story of an English bishop who had been over- 
working, but had refused to take a holiday. After use- 
less threats and persuasion his doctor told him that 
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there were only two altemativea — to go to Fsefor or 
to heaven. * Very well/ he answered quickly, ' I will 
go to Fsefor.' A heaven on earth would be a good 
description of the spot as pictured at the rising of the 
son on a winter's morning. As we drew aside our 
curtains on the next day everyone was in raptures : all 
were late for breakfast, for each of us had satisfied 
himself by the sight that defies description. 

The sanatorium stands out on a hill, which only 
ceases in its slope when it comes into contact with a 
small lake lying as a babe in its mountain cradle. In 
the far distance on the right peeps out a jagged range 
almost evanescent from the blue haze that rises up as 
a gauze veil in between. The nearer peaks are endued 
with a rosy tinge as the sun touches them with its 
morning kiss. Behind the mass of stately firs gives 
force to the whole. 

It was through these firs that, as soon as breakfast 
was well over on the part of the late-comers, we wended 
our way on skis with Dr. Bang. He was quite at home 
on his shoes, so he acted as our guide up a slope that 
was by no means difficult to ascend. After a patient 
tramp we were above the line of the trees, and had an 
easy knoll, almost a plateau, to finish before we came 
to the summit, whence we had a view of a school 
of peaks with the elder children standing awkwardly 
in the last row, just at the point on which we had stood 
when scaling the hills from Kampesseter. Some parts 
of the scenery though not so high certainly presented 
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a wilder appearance in those places where the undu- 
lating slope of pure snow was scarred by the stunted 
growth of trees dwarfed by their cruel taskmaster, the 
northern wind. The weirdness of this portion reminds 
me of parts that one sees in the photographs of the 
districts outside Jerusalem. 

In ski-lobing the descent is always harder than the 
upward climb, and on the return to Fsefor I foimd 
myself peculiarly in need of athletics. We had not 
chosen the best course home, for we travelled round a 
shoulder on which the snows had not been melted by 
the sun, so that the skis refused to bite the hard glac6 
surface. To have shot straight down would have meant 
a certain fall, but the sidewalk depended upon equal 
skill ; for just as I happened to advance one foot, the 
other on which I relied to keep my balance would slip 
from under me and send me flying a dozen yards lower 
down. Then came the task of rising ; for every time 
that I strove to rise on my stick it would lean over and 
send me on another downward race, sometimes leaving 
my stick pinned in the snow where I had fallen, and I 
had to use both hands and knees to get back so as to 
recover it. In the end I gained the experience of know- 
ing full well how to pose for a series of snapshots to 
illustrate how ski-lobing should not be carried out. 

I could dwell for long upon the beauties of Fsefor 
and its characteristic furniture and upholstering, but 
it will undoubtedly become one of the favourite places 
for English tourists unless the Swedes discover its 
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attractions first and spend the winter there. There is 
something in the air which agrees with them so well that 
FflBfor will one day develop into the Bordighera of the 
North. There is no reason why they should not start 
ice-yacht racing on the lake as I saw them sailing on 
the fjords near Stockhohn. But as soon as more life 
is introduced Dr. Bang will arrange for fresh recreation 
suitable even for the ski-less, as Mr. Abraham knows 
to his cost. He with his usual energy rushed into the 
snow to take some photograph that struck his fancy, but 
became quickly embedded in the snow, and Mr. Bennett 
was obliged to go to his rescue, and attempt to get 
him back safely to the road by allowing him to walk on 
the back of his skis. Both were so heavy in weight 
that the trial was only an imaginary success. 

Our little jaunt to FsBfor was far too short, but 
before we left Dr. Bang, coupling in his toast the good 
wishes of his charming wife, made a pretty speech, in 
which he hoped that there would be many more 'Rngliah 
stich as those who were at the moment his guests, and 
we, in our turn, wished the Bangs every success and 
a greater union of sympathy between ourselves and the 
inhabitants of that country from which so many of our 
forefathers once came. 

Mr. Heiberg, Mr. Bennett, and myself set off some- 
what sooner than the rest of the party, for we ventured 
to return to Furuheim on skis. For the other two it 
was an easy matter, since they were accustomed to port- 
ing their helm whenever they wanted to steer round a 
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nasty comer. But I was by no means so much at 
home on my shoes, for the road was very slippery and 
the running very fast. In front of me the road would 
take a bend without giving any warning whether it 
meant to incline to the right or left. Uncertain which 
way to swervoi I generally exercised the policy of a pain- 
ful discretion by running into the bank and falling 
over, until I was able to study what progress I could 
make. My advance became a series of sudden rushes 
and risky falls. Fortunately I remembered Mr. Erag's 
advice to spread out your legs and turn your toes 
inwards when wishing to stop short in a descent. It 
was not, however, so easy to practise, and after I had 
covered about half the distance I tried to stop myself 
down a long run and fell. To this I was quite accus- 
tomed, but I happened to sit down on the top of a rock 
over the jagged end of which I slid. For the moment 
I thought I must have ripped my trousers and broken 
my thigh, but I escaped this double misfortune, though 
the bruise quite nxmibed my leg for the moment. It 
was just as I was rising that I heard the jingling of a 
sleigh behind : Mr. Abraham was its occupant, and I 
promptly became his companion. But we did not start 
at once, for after having tied my skis to the runner of 
the sleigh the boy was hunting up and down for some- 
thing in the snow which he evidently missed. We 
joined in the search for the something, not knowing 
what it was, until he drew his right hand over the 
fingers of his left, thus signifying that he had lost his 
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gloves. They conld not be found anywhere after much 
hunting. 

Mr. Abraham casaaily pnlled oat a pair from his 
coat pocket which the boy at once seized. Mr. 
Abraham was extremely surprised and not & little 
annoyed at the boy stealing his best Norwegian pattern, 
but he found shortly after that he in reality had been 
the culprit, for he had another pair exactly corresponding 
in his pocket, and these were the ones which he had 
purchased at Christiania. The boy was amused, and 
away we sped, reaching Furuheim in good time, but 
with no signs of the other two who had gone ahead. 
We took the matter seriously, for they had had a foil 
half-hour's advantage of us. One of them might have 
broken his leg and the other might have been afraid to 
leave him, or else might have carried him to one of the 
wayside cottages, or else both had lost their way, and 
it would have been impossible to start a search after 
them. Great, therefore, was our relief when their shout 
was heard outside, and they were able to explain to us 
how they had taken the wrong road. 

From Furuheim Mr. Bennett and I may be said to 
have parted company with the rest to carry out our 
journey after the Lapps. I am not speaking here with 
the strictest accuracy, but rather for the sake of con- 
venience, as we should have been saved the double 
journey to and from Christiania had we so mapped 
our tour. The results of our adventures can be better 
described in a chapter of their own. I shall therefore 
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merely eJlade to the jonmey that I took later still by 
myself to Trondhjem. Here I was particolarly tmfor- 
ttmate, as I had no friend to act as my stand-byi and I 
only proved to myself what a disillusion it is to travel 
entirely alone. It was a strange fact that, though the 
temperature in the ancient Norwegian capital was 
only 17^, whilst it was nearer 60" when we went in 
search of the Lapps, I was absolutely miserable in the 
milder place, and disliked so much journeying in the 
open that I telephoned all the way back to Christiania 
to say that I should be returning by the next train. I 
attributed the keener sensibility to the cold to be due, 
first, to the fact that Trondhjem lay on the borders of 
the sea ; secondly, to the biting winds that prevailed 
during the day and chafed the skin. 

It was probably owing to these discomforts that I 
found little to please me in the town. It is quaintly laid 
out, and the houses are still chiefly constructed of wood 
whose medley shape gave to the less modem streets 
a homely unconventional appearance. But the prettiest 
portion of the town lies in its quays, with its tall 
wooden wharves looming out against a red sunset sky. 
I suppose that the day will come when these will be 
razed to the ground, and Trondhjem will be re- 
membered by the fact that it was the origin of that 
throat disease which has now generated all over Europe, 
and is known as diphtheria, and that it has standing one 
of the finest Gothic cathedrals to be found on the 
Continent. It is made of that peculiar soapstone to 
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which I have ah^eady drawn attention, and its carvings 
and gargoyles are wonderfolly cnt. Within is the well 
of St. Olafy which is said to be bottomless. Here also 
he reposes ; and perhaps lest I should disturb his bones 
the verger refused to aUowme to carry my kodakround 
the church, the right to photograph the interior evi- 
dently being a monopoly. I believe, however, that a 
portion of the sales goes towards the restoration of the 
cathedral, so that English deans and chapters might 
take a hint for raising funds. 

There were two incidents on the journey up which 
our ever-wandering eyes did not fail to notice. It is 
not surprising that we should have gazed with more 
than our usual curiosity at the stationmaster of one of 
the wayside stations. For there was no mistake about 
the woman, since she was wearing quite the proper 
uniform, and was busy directing the guard about cer- 
tain papers. I believe she is about the ' Last of the 
Barons,' although it was at one time by no means 
uncommon to employ women as stationmasters, whilst 
their husbands were working on the hue. But the 
plan hardly answered, for the women were always 
wanting holidays, so that a deadlock was caused in 
regard to the efficiency of the working of the line which 
could not be tolerated. Thus to-day, at the sacrifice of 
economy, the officials have practically appointed none 
but men to the coveted posts amongst their employes. 

Death has its say even in Norway, and as the train 
drew up at another country station there was resting 
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on a sledge on the platform a gloomy-looking coffin 
made of pinewood and painted black. It was of a 
peculiar shape, approaching more nearly a sarcophagus 
than a coffin ; but it brought to mind some of the 
horrors of a Norwegian life, where men live on the 
ledges of the mountains, which can be reached only by 
ladders, and which through the depths of winter 
become little more than a cell ; for when a man dies his 
relatives have to wait until the snow has sufficiently 
cleared away to enable one of the members to carry 
the corpse on his back to its resting place in the village 
beneath. Possibly they may have to wait for some weeks 
later before they can obtain a regular Christian bnrial. 
whilst in the more lonely spots the baptisms, marriages, 
and the burials will all be carried out on the same day, 
so that the advent of the priest is marked in the 
annals of the peasants as one of mixed joy and sorrow. 
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CHAPTER VII 

AMONG THE FJEU) LAPPS 

Onb of the ohief adventures that I was anxiociB to make 
was a visit to the Lapps. My friends in Norway all 
said it was impossible during the winter, as they never 
approached the habitats of civilisation, whikt the 
chance of finding their whereabouts among their moun- 
tain haunts was necessarily a speculation. They are a 
nomadic tribe divided into groups that live on the sea 
coast, by the rivers, and on the mountains. These last, 
or Hhe Fjeld Lapps, who wander about and stop only 
in places where their reindeer can unbury the moss 
fodder, were the people who were the least easy to reach, 
but to my mind the most interesting to visit. However, 
my determination got the better of the prudent doubts of 
my more cautious friends ; and they all set about to 
assist me with such zeal that I achieved success. At 
the same time I may frankly say that without their 
spontaneous efforts the thing would have been hopeless 
for me. They telegraphed, they telephoned, all over 
Norway. They disturbed busy officials out of their 
daily routine until they, too, were strenuously work- 
ing on behalf of a crazy Englishman. Therefore I 
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here at once advise anyone who may happen to follow 
in my footsteps, first, not to attempt the idea on his 
own account without ascertaining most definitely be- 
forehand if he can be certain of reaching a tribe ; for, 
in spite of all the diligent enquiries and careful pre- 
parations made in my interest, I was within an ace 
of having a wild-goose chase after them. Secondly, 
unless he can be equally assured of finding a convey- 
ance through the various stations he had better give 
up the attempt. Thirdly, it is essential to have a good 
companion, and equally important is it for one of 
the party to know Norwegian with a fair amount of 

i 

fluency. 

This happens to be good advice, but in my own 
case, with Mr. Francis Bennett to settle the talking as 
my companion, I had no further trouble. At one on a 
certain Thursday we left Ghristiania, and, as the view 
without was not exceptional, I pored over the back 
numbers of my English papers until my eyes ached 
from the poorly lit lamp in the railway carriage, for 
it was five before we reached Hamar, one of the best 
stations for a dinner in comfort. I should have men- 
tioned that this particular railway from Christianifii to 
Eidsvold is in English hands, having been originally 
constructed by a company at home in the year 1856. 
As occasion offers the Norwegian Government is buy- 
ing up every share, but has one third of the capital 
still to pay off before the line becomes, like the rest of 
those in Norway, a State railway. It is a strange fact 
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that although Trondhjem is due north of Hamar the son 
was setting on our right side as we left the station. 
For the first time in the history of the universe the son 
was setting in the east. But the train soon settled 
the problem by making a semicircular detour, and so 
putting the cosmic laws on their customary basts. 
After this, with darkness outside, there was only left to 
us to snatch a sleep before being turned out at Rdros, 
said to be the ' coldest place in Norway.' The carriages 
in these so-called express trains are well fitted for in- 
viting sleep, properly warm, without draught, and the 
opposite seats so constructed that they unite and form 
a bed. However, knowing that we should be disturbed 
at one in the morning we secured dreams rather than 
a comfortable sleep. The night grew colder every 
metre that we advanced, so that when we landed at 
our destination the telegram that was put into our 
hands did not arouse much surprise. It was to this 
e£fect, that it was impossible to get anyone to drive 
us from Eojan (Eoyam) to Feragen — names unknown 
to us — owing to the heavy fall of snow. So we were 
advised to go straight on to Trondhjem in the hope 
that the fore would be better on our return. The 
train was about to start ; we had to settle quickly, the 
train moved out ; we had decided to remain. 

There was no porter, and we had to tramp through 
the snow ; not far, but a sufficient distance to make my 
bag a heavy burden for my frozen fingers. There 
were people awake in the Fahlstrom Hotel ; we were 
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received, and went to bed leaving ail thoughts till the 
morrow. We meant to be early, but one of us over- 
slept himself. It did not matter ; we had much leisure 
forced upon us aU unwilling. Our arrangements were 
in the hands of Mr. Bohde, the Sorenskriver, that is to 
say, the District Judge. We called upon him after 
breakfast, having to pass through three front doors 
before the servant was able to tell us that her master 
was still in bed. We were to come in an hour's time. 
No doubt the possession of three front doors is a mark of 
an important position, for everyone who holds an official 
post seems to add on an extra one in proportion to his 
responsibilities. The servant's dictum was annoying 
but natural, for the judge had seen off his elder daughter 
for England at four o'clock that morning. Everyone 
seems to go to England nowadays — a kind of tit for tat 
for the annual increase of English tourists to Norway. 
Whatever be the real cause, everybody looks upon it 
as a necessary finish to his education to learn our lan- 
guage; in fact, one lady politely told me that it was the 
most important speciality for the younger generation 
to master. 

That was flattery, but it did not redeem the necessity 
of having to wait another hour, for the day was short, 
the journey probably lengthy, and travelling along an 
unknown and unbeaten track unpleasant. But patience 
was imperative, for the telegram of the previous night 
had said that the Lapps had been commanded to wait 
for us ! To us the idea was distinctly amusing, but 

p 
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rather odd. Who were they who could command thus 
authoritatively a tribe to await inspection by a couple 
of mad adventurers? We were quite sorry for the 
Lapps, and feared that the command would spoil our 
enterprise; that, instead of spying out the Ijapps 
unawares, we should come upon a sullen, sulky row 
of ugly and dirty men and women lined up at a farm 
on parade like a set of waxwork models. 

The command was no fancy order ; it did not spoil 
our adventure, and had it not been given we should 
have missed all sight of the Lapps. As a matter of 
fact, the tribe dwindled down to a family and two help- 
mates ; and the family to a man and wife, the veiy 
opposite to what we found among the peasants in the 
gaards that we visited, where there seemed to be one 
person, babies included, to every pane of glass in the 
cottage. 

Whilst waiting I took a couple of photographs, one 
of the hotel, of its backyard, which was certainly 
more picturesque, with its bams and swinging doors, 
than the pretentious front. For the other photograph 
I tried a view of the High Street in which there were 
no ladies crowding round the shops as is the usual case 
in English towns. In fact I seemed for the most part 
to resemble a shop, since the crowd, consisting of one 
little girl sucking her thumb and two boys mute with 
astonishment, studied me from head to foot, or rather 
from foot to knee — I doubt if they could have seen 
further. At any rate, that portion interested them 
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much, for when a man wears two pairs of stockings, 
not to speak of a thick pair of socks, he most be an 
object of snrprise to simple and intelligent folk snch 
as those who observed me. Mr. Bennett was bnsy 
finding the house of Mr. Mailer, the Government doctor, 
whose life must be a hard if healthy one, for his duty 
is to attend to those who he sick in the scattered farms, 
where money is a negligible quantity among the 
frugal inmates. He looked at us, criticised us, and 
encouraged us to go further, and wrote a card to the 
people at Feragen to put us up for the night and to 
take us at all cost to the temporary habitat of the 
Lapps. He, too, was a man of authority, and few 
would have felt it a graceful act in acknowledgment 
of his past generous services to have declined to please 
him. By noon the Sorenskriver, who was up when 
we paid him a second visit, had pointed out to us the 
perils and dangers that lay before us. Mr. Bennett and 
I looked at each other with misgivings, ready to throw 
up unwillingly the adventure if the other feared the 
risk. If the plain truth be told I think Mr. Bennett 
was a little doubtful to what extent I was able to 
endure * roughing ' it, but I only meant to give in if he 
with a better knowledge of the country thought the 
scheme was really impracticable. 

Half an hour later we had a cow's skin over our 
legs, with the hoofs caught behind our backs as we 
settled into a sleigh. Our rucsacs were at our feet, 
with a bottle of madeira and a tin of sandwiches in 

p2 
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good company. We had not been hnngzy, but we had 
managed to cram a wonderful lot of sandwiches down 
oar mouths at the thought of a twenty miles* drive 
without food. 

The start was not an inviting one, the day's work 
had ahnost been finished as we began to drive out of 
Boros. A few eyed us curiously, and gazed steadfastly 
after us until we were out of sight. The town lies 
on a hill, and we had to mount to the top, passing 
between the oddest collections of wooden houses that 
I have ever seen. The snow was piled up to the 
window-ledges, and the miners had had to dig aside the 
fall to enter the front door of their homes, which in some 
cases appeared little more than eight feet in height. 

Boros is straggling, but we reached at last its 
furthest limits before our horse ventured upon an 
opinion of his own. But he did not mean to draw us 
over the 80 kilometres without showing how easy 
it was for him to be an obstinate obstructionist if we 
did not treat him fairly. So he stopped in the middle 
of his track and asked that the journey should be 
postponed ' for this day six months.' Our boy, who 
held the reins behind us, acted as speaker, and addressed 
the animal courteously to withdraw his motion. But 
the horse refused to have it overruled, so there we 
should have remained, and the horse could have 
attained a greater success than ever was Mr. Pamell's, 
had he not been so good-natured as to make light of 
the heavy task before him. 
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The recent fall of snow told upon his strength, for 
the fare f or ' going,' could not have been more execrable. 
Crossing the lake was a fatiguing draw, but when it 
came to forging our way through a copse growth 
along the shore, the task that devolved upon our 
hard-breathing beast was almost heart-breaking. 
There was no previous track, so that our horse had 
a dead weight of from two to three feet of unfrozen 
snow through which to forge the sleigh. A man was 
trying to shovel a track preparatory to driving the 
snow-plough to make a course, but little good did it 
do us. 

There was nothing to encourage us ; the view was 
bleak and cheerless, the levy exacted upon our beast 
made us possess a helpless sympathy for him, whilst, 
to sadden our faint hopes, the timid flakes of snow 
that had shown themselves as we settled into the 
sleigh, became more bold and brisk as we proceeded. 
Our conveyance creaked and groaned, bumped about 
between the soft and harder snow, and jerked us 
without care over our unyielding seat. I had to 
petform a pilgrim's penance, for, at every jerk, the 
cloven hoof of the ' dead life ' of our rug dug itself 
sharply into my back. 

What a spectacle of desolation stood before us as we 
crawled out of one of the six successive lakes that we 
drove along ! Two gaunt, thin, frost-bitten stacks of 
com stood like giant pen-wipers on either side of our 
track, and then we reached the third of the frozen 
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waters and began to doze. It was Nirvana ! Some 
native Indian attendant was cooling onr face with 
inspiriting spray; the golden bells of the temples of 
Mandalay were ringing out their jingling peal, when 
bang I there was an earthquake. We awoke to find 
that the sleigh had ran over a piece of rough ice. 
Fair India had vanished, bleak Norway was before ns. 
There was no mistake about this stem reality, 
and I cannot for a moment describe the drive as en- 
joyable. The snowstorm came down more thickly 
as we drew up to the end of an old track. Before us 
the fresh snow had been uncut ; two directions lay in 
front, each marked out by the ' pilot ' branches. We 
asked for no such choice, and no Nestor was at hand 
to decide for us. We were alone, absolutely alone; 
the day was paling, and we had not covered half the 
course. This we discovered when shortly we drove 
up to a well-built farm. 

How hospitable were its owners, how opportune 
their hospitality ! For our welcome a couple of fresh 
logs were thrown into the snake-shaped stove, chairs 
were presented to us, and the family sat in a group on 
a bench near the window. There was the mother in 
the act of drying some reindeer-skin boots on a pole 
near the stove. Next sat the father, practically past 
work, vnth his hands upon his knees, watching with a 
kindly amused air the frozen visitors ; there was a girl, 
not yet in her teens, tumbling about everywhere in her 
gawky attempts to quiet a fretting brat balanced upon 
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the knees of a sister scarce older than herself. Anon 
entered the son, tall, strapping, and exceedingly 
handsome in his red woollen jersey and pirate cap. 
He looked fit for any work, and perhaps the flashing 
eyes beneath the narrow defined black eyebrows had 
just a suspicion of contempt for the strangers, but it 
was so well concealed that it wotdd have been hard to 
construe it into an act of impoliteness. In fact, we 
rather admired the finessing, for we were assuredly 
adventuring on a tour of folly. Outside, the horse 
was using the precious minutes allowed him to advan- 
tage, almost swallowing the oats placed in his nose-bag. 
Not until the pony was properly rewarded for his first 
stage did our boy saunter into the room, our equal in 
every way, without a scruple of hesitation in taking a 
chair for himself and toasting his hands and feet by the 
warmth of the stove. 

We forgave him, for we would not have changed 
places with him. He had no store of wraps to cover 
his legs, and nought save a single pair of reindeer-skin 
gloves to help hiTn to keep a strong hold over the reins. 

But the horse was not to be allowed to eat until the 
day of his death, though he himself would never have 
said nay. We bid fared to our timely hosts, leaving 
behind nothing but our thanks — menge tak — for their 
hospitality. 

The night became worse rather than better. We 
had seen a party of the Idbers earlier in the day, and 
when we learnt during our halt that they also were 
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bound for Feragen, we were the more anxions to make 
a slow speed. The snow became looser, the slei^ 
simk deeper, until at last, out of pity for our four- 
footed comrade, we determined to try the rest of the 
journey upon skis. This was no easy matter, for the 
land had furrows and uneven slopes which could not be 
distinguished in the dim light of the unkindly eYen. 
Just as we were sliding along tentatively, our skis would 
race away from under us, only to nearly throw us 
forward by coming to an abrupt stop in a ditch. These 
pitfalls and the small chance of the goal being in 
sight made us repent the hours of daylight that we 
had had to waste in the morning, made us almost 
sorry at our rash enterprise. No, we did not quite 
reach to this stage, not even when the iron of my left 
ski loosened its bite of my boot and sent me floundering 
into the snow, half burying me in my fall. I tried to 
rise, but there was no firm hold, for my hand sank 
elbow-deep into the snow every time I tried this 
method. To manoeuvre with my stick was equally 
futile, for it acted even more treacherously than my 
own hand, so that I was forced ignominiously to accept 
the proffered assistance of my companion. 

A light ahead t Feragen I Rash imagination. We 
were over-hasty in our hopes, for we approached merely 
the hut of a humble peasant, afraid almost to give 
admission at such an hour of the night, so lonely was 
the situation, in case we should prove to be moon- 
lighters. However, our speech was fair, and a 
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yoimgBter fitted on his skis to put as on the right road. 
Other small faces were pinched against the tiny 
windows, and we conld see, from the light of the lamp 
within, tiny fingers pointing at ns in childish derision. 
Still two lakes had to he crossed by us. But the snow 
had ceased, the light of the moon was almost apparent, 
and we trod along in silence, one behind the other, in 
the ski-markings of our guide, experiencing the aspects 
of an Arctic winter when the sun is lost for weeks. 

Melancholy reigns supreme, with a depressed silence 
for its companion. Then life flashed before us in a 
moment : a dog was barking, another joined with him, 
and still another, so that the hills seemed to have a 
line of dog sentries. Well, their bark was harmless, 
but when they circled round me, the last of the Indian 
file, and showed a lusty greed to plant their fangs into 
my flesh, I clumsily sought how I could attack them 
in the rear with the heels of my skis. However, they 
kept at a prudent distance and allowed us to reach 
Feragen farm, still growling in chorus behind us. All 
the hamlet had heard of our coming. On the .way 
we met a typical Norwegian peasant of some sixty 
summers, with long frontal teeth betrayed by a wide 
grin, and lanky fair whiskers hanging over his red 
woollen shirt, whilst his heavy reindeer-skin waders 
gave to him a height that was not his own. He was 
a quick detective and said, * You are, I suppose, the two 
gentlemen about whom everybody has been telephoning 
everywhere ! * 
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We were, and as our destination lay only a few 
yards above ns we were quickly kicking off our skis 
and enjoying the warmth of a well-built room. Half 
of the family gathered around us, ready to be at our 
service. We were hungry, very, and were soon sitting 
down to a supper with a plateful each of potatoes, and 
with large broken bits of flatbrod thrown over half a 
head of dried salted pork, which had been placed at our 
disposal, as also a dried fiddle-thigh of mutton. In 
carving this the peasants seize the joint by the hand 
and slice off pieces with the knives that they always 
have stuck at their girdle. These were the contents 
of our supper, save for a bowl of milk into which we 
had to dip our glasses, and which had only just been 
put through the milk-separator that, as we entered, 
had sounded like a cow bellowing through organ pipes. 
Not elsewhere in Norway have I found potatoes so 
digestible and sweet. We had to peel the skins, but, 
when that was done, I made a sandwich of potato and 
meat, so tough was the flesh to my thinking. 

As we ate, we thought of sleep, and discovered it 
was intended to give us one bed. We were about to 
toss as to who was to rest on the floor when our land- 
lord anticipated our speculative purpose by planting a 
large square bed in our dining-room. It was not really 
out of place, for besides the stoves, a table, and 
four chairs there was no other furniture than a high- 
shaped cupboard and a fancy standing pipe-rack made 
of birch-bark and quartz. The wife of the landlord 
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brought down the feather mattress and beat it into 
shape with her hands and by sitting upon it — a peasant 
queen quite at her ease as she chatted familiarly 
with us. 

We were not to fail in our search. She had 
received a telephone, yes, even in this outlandish spot, 
and had sent a boy, of whom more anon, the two Nor- 
wegian miles (fourteen English miles) that separated 
the Lapps from Feragen to warn them of our coming. 
What we might do on the morrow we knew not, but we 
deemed it good policy to retire early, so we produced a 
bottle of madeira, drank skaal with the household, 
and went to bed. 

This was work a little dangerous, since frozen snow 
lay on the steps, which were steep and narrow, that led 
to my bedroom above. There was no quick diving 
in between the sheets, for on the bed lay a quilt, and 
beneath a sheepskin turned inward lined with felt 
which answered for sheet, blankets^ and coverlet. 
Delightfully warm as it was, it had one failing — it was 
too short to enable me to cover my toes and my neck 
at the same time. 

At seven on the mom following my landlady was 
poking logs into my stove. At 7.10 they began to 
crackle and their seductive warmth set me dozing. 
An hour later the good woman brought for me a 
saucer basin of cold water. I fancy that crockery of 
this nature is rare in such a house. She also added to 
the basin soap and towel and a curry-comb t 
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We had folly intended to make an early start, but 
Mr. Bennett was still in bed when I entered tbe 
dining-room. I roused him and went into the pierdng 
cold to take snapshots of the old man from the moon, 
of the cottage inn, and of the mountains dashed with 
the soap- wash of the rising snn. These, be it said, I 
f ocussed at a distance of fifteen feet t The result after 
development was curious. Frokost was ready, and 
consisted of coffee — happily not mixed with the cus- 
tomary pinch of salt — ^bread buttered almost as if with 
cheese, and some petits gdteaux not easily to be sor* 
passed. Then we really were in harness again ; the 
brilliant simshine was a certain auspice, so that not 
even did an early spill dismay us. 

The day's journey was to be wholly on the lake from 
one point to its furthest end, and the imbroken distance 
that could be seen lay many miles ahead. As many 
hundred yards in front was distinguished a black spot 
upon the snow otherwise little spoilt. It moved, and 
our driver called it phlegmatically a fox. We watched 
it, but without closing in upon Monsieur Reynard we 
came upon his tracks whence he had left the line 
of the coast to the point where he followed up in the 
track of a previous sleigh. We had a lesson in spoofrs 
that day and the next, so for the sake of comparison I 
now touch upon them briefly. The fox had a single 
line of feet with narrow cut behind each track, which 
we presumed to be the marking of his tail. A little 
further on the fox took a curious line. He had 
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evidently heard us advancing and simnltaneoosly had 
canght the sound of an approaching sleigh. Puzzled 
how to act in this closing trap he formed the lower half 
of an angular figure of eight, then, with mind decided, 
holted off in a hne at right angles to our track. 

Another fox that we espied later in the day played 
the knight errant without any such alarm, and when 
we reached his course we noticed how oddly he had 
iok&CL a series of zig-zag cxuves, but always coming close 
to the * pilot ' branches, where his prey, the snow-mice, 
sometimes snugly settle. These branches are fixed in 
the autumn by the neighbouring farmers to mark 
where the ice will be strongest after the snow has 
fallen, whilst at rare intervals rising in the air is the 
leviathan wooden triangle that does duty for a plough, 
though I presume that it is taken off the ice before 
there is a chance of a heavy thaw. That this is 
brought into requisition I shall show hereafter, but, in 
the meanwhile, I shall only note the quaint letter-boxes 
stuck on a post in the ice right in the middle of the 
lake into which the passing postman places his delivery 
for letters addressed to the owners of ' gaards * planted 
half-way up the hill along the shore. 

I should also make mention of the golden rim that 
completely covers the pyramidical cone of a mountain 
in front. It was so strange that it needs to be explained. 
The sun had just risen from behind the range banish- 
ing in its magnificence the clouds in their roEfy timics 
that had heralded his approach. The mist that lightly 
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wrapped the cone had caught its reflection, and so giTen 
to the mountain thus enveloped a splendour that dazzled 
even the eyes of the sun itself. The frontier ranges that 
separated us from the territory of Sweden alike caught 
the sun's majestic rays upon their snowy mantles, but 
none in a manner equal to this royal slave standing 
above and aloof from the rest. 

But this was not all. Along the shore line th^e 
seemed to be a busy vapour racing like waves before 
a fresh summer's wind, and probably in connection 
with the same cause were the myriad steel filings 
which flew around us, or hoar-frost floating about in 
the dry atmosphere. Below the crystals of the snow 
flashed and danced, and not a ballroom on earth<x>uld 
contain diamonds to equal their lustre or prismatic 
colour. 

Whilst feasting upon these lights and scenes with 
our eyes our limbs suffered martyrdom from the in- 
tensified cold. We decided to walk, with this result, 
that Mr. Bennett, our heavy weight, broke the ice with 
his tread. Fortunately it was only the second surface 
that had been formed after the thaw of an early snow- 
storm, so that I was saved the scenes of a drowning 
man. However we became more cautious and fixed 
on our skis, but the leather straps had frozen. I dung 
hold of the sleigh to steady myself, touched the iron 
clip, and nearly peeled my skin. 

We had not gone far away when we met our ' boy ' 
returning from having given warning to the Lapps. 
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He was fragile-looking^ with a stoop, long-whiskered, 
and sixty years of age. The tramp outward and return 
was twenty-eight English miles, and his charge for his 
errand was a couple of kroners, that is to say, about 
two shillings and threepence. The money was hard- 
earned, for it was a solitary and bleak walk, but we 
have to remember that he was accustomed from his 
youth to take these long journeys and to think lightly 
of them; that the winter months are a period of 
idleness, whilst the sight of a kroner is as the glitter 
of a sovereign to ourselves — a welcome sun-spot 
during the severity of midwinter. That he was well 
content we found out on our return, for most of the 
way the messenger used his stick in a manner different 
from ourselves, so that we could trace the whole of his 
track along the lake. But at one point the probings 
of his stick were no longer discernible. Something 
had happened ; a piece of discarded paper told the tale : 
he had been helping himself to tobacco. But there 
was no burnt match ; this again was easy to explain, 
for the messenger had evidently preferred the vile habit 
of chewing to smoking. 

But we were on the sight of other tracks : the snow 
had been much broken and trodden upon, not by the 
feet of man, not by the paw of a fox, but by a weight 
far heavier and more clumsy. They had an additional 
interest, for a sharp line joined the spoors. We 
shouted with joy, the marks were fresh, we were close 
upon the reindeer, the tracks being those of a cloven 
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hoof ; whilst the deep narrow cut lines showed how 
closely the herd most have been scenting in the snow 
for food, so that their antlers had ripped up the crisp 
surface. 

But what a milanget for from the manner in which 
the animals had defaced the snow surface with their 
feet we might have been gazing upon a battlefield 
in which a general stampede had taken place. We 
suspected that the tribe had been kept close-penned by 
a herd dog, for there were few stray tracks outside this 
tumbled spot which went across the lake much as a 
swarm of locusts sweep like a cloud across the sky. 
We were disposed to follow their track, though our 
messenger's ski-track led in another direction. We 
stopped to examine. The old man was right, the 
spoor of the reindeer wheeled to the left and there 
coating the shore were innumerable dark patches, 
some still, others slowly moving I made ready 
with my camera, and we cautiously approached. 
Strange to say, as the distance lessened between us the 
creatures became inquisitive. They possessed no fear 
but a sheer unaffected curiosity. They scented us on 
the wind, and, no doubt, we appeared extraordinarily 
strange to them; but we might have been in the 
Zoological Gardens for all their absence of shyness. 

Not even of my camera did they show fright 
They were most amiable * sitters,' devoid of a smile, 
perhaps, but equally willing to pose when standing or 
settled on the ground. One fine creature, perfectly 
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white and with magnificent horns, remained quite 
passive in this attitude, only anxious to know when I 
had quite finished ; whilst another, more vain, came up 
to enquire how much I would charge to take him. It 
was, perhaps, as well that he spoke in Norwegian so 
that Mr. Bennett was able to rebuke him without any 
knowledge on my part of this unfortunate incident ! 
Two others there were, stags, who were having a rival 
tussle by interlocking their horns. When they saw 
me they stopped, afraid lest I might give the reindeer 
a reputation for bad temper ; but stumbling about in 
the snow I took oflf my cap and said politely, * Pray go 
on, for I have no objection to gentlemen settling their 
affairs of honour in a foreign country by a resort to a 
duel.' 

Somewhat reluctantly they argued the point, decided 
that I was in earnest and well intentioned, and com- 
menced their feud afresh. It was no sanguinary 
contest ; there was an entire absence of ferocity ; there 
were no seconders, and I was the only umpire. I can 
confess, now that I am more likely to eat their flesh 
than to see them in the flesh, that I was too intent on 
focussing my camera to decide upon any nice points of 
fair play. The sun was in for the moment; they 
were beneath the shade of a tree, and altogether badly 
adjusted for a good photograph. But I had no other 
alternative, for it would have been unconscionable 
presumption on the part of a mere man to have 
requested these ' belted earls ' of the forest to step out 

Q 
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into the open. It would have entailed the whole gang 
unsettling themselves, and forming a zing for the sake 
of an individual who could not so much as add ' M.P. ' 
to his name. Closing my camera I turned my back on 
the reindeer to hunt after the Lapps who had dis- 
appeared. Mr. Bennett had bravely gone in search of 
them, whilst I remained to make a further study of the 
herd. My chief surprise was in their smallness of 
stature : the biggest of them hardly stood higher than a 
Dartmoor pony. Perhaps this is but small wonder 
when the difficulty they have in procuring their means 
of nourishment is taken into account. The ladi^ 
hollow out a bed for themselves in the snow to keep 
warm, whilst the gentl^nen hunt about on the fjelds 
for food, using their noses and digging with their 
tufters. When each stag has localised the pale green 
fungus moss buried beneath the snow, he digs it out with 
his horns and his front paws, and rings the dinner-beU 
by wagging his tail. The ladies then rise, force him 
to retire from his labours and to conoimence another 
search for bis own meal. Sir Stag is a true knight. 

As a general rule the herd are scattered several 
miles over the mountain peaks, but, like every other 
creature, they have their ringleaders round whose necks 
is fastened a bell, and the sounds of which the rest 
of the herd follow. One of these facile princes I 
follow as I make my way up to the Lapps, but situated 
just behind a peasant's saster. In the winter the 
Lapps do not live in their deer-hide tents. 
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An old description by an English sailor in 1556, one 
Scherthrift, that they were * a wild people who know 
neither God nor yet good order/ led me to expect a 
dirty, squat, repellent Mongolian type, unintelligent, 
unimaginative. I was prepared to find that gesticula- 
tion was the only means of intercourse, and to see their 
homes ill ventilated and shrouded in black and putrid 
smoke. I must admit that it was a shock and some- 
what of a disappointment to find so much the reverse. 

The Lapps are spoken of as a ' dying nation,' but 
they will not decrease from corruption through the 
advance of civilisation, for some of them — and they are 
but few in numbers — can wear the toga of knowledge 
vnth ease. Their total strength is computed at about 
17,000, of which 5,000 are to be found in Norway. 
The remainder move about in Sweden or Northern 
Finland. If they decrease, the privations to which 
they are subject or the diminution of their herds will 
be responsible for their gradual extinction. 

My reason for venturing this second proposition is 
based on the ground that Norway is a poor arable 
country, and little better for pastoral purposesi so that 
as the peasants find two or more bairns to follow in 
their footsteps, every square foot of cultivable land 
becomes each year more valuable and more hard to 
find. How was it that near the lakes we drove by we 
could see scattered homesteads where families lived 
to endure the hardships of a winter whose intense 
cold had been a source of suffering to us for a few days ? 

Q 2 
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The answer is undeniably because they have had to 
go higher and higher into the hills to find an acreage 
not yet claimed where they can grow sufficient for 
themselves, and for the cows and pigs, and mountain- 
sheep, upon whose salted flesh they rely for their sus- 
tenance during the severe winter. But higher still are 
they settling right among the sacred precincts of the 
reindeer's haunts, searching for and gathering in the 
very moss that is the staff of life of these creatures. 

Before the first winter fall the sturdy sons have 
been exercising their keenness of sight in pulling at 
the moss and tying it in fair-sized bundles, to be 
collected at a later date. The snow falls and haidens 
on the ground, the sleigh is driven to the place where 
the moss is stored, and the burdens are brought back 
to the farms to fatten up the pigs or to feed the cows. 
To one who thinks, it is a strange fact to see how easy 
it is to obtain milk during the winter, yet a traveller 
may wander from Christiania to Trondhjem and 
never see a cow. The well-built bams that surround 
every gdard, not infrequently the more substantial 
building of the two, have the key to the secret, for 
within the cows sleep, drink, or die in their stall. 

I have wandered from my point; my inference, 
however, is that nature is not very productive in regard 
to this special kind of moss, so that the more that is 
collected in the ' fall,' the greater will be the difficulty 
of finding sufficient nourishment for the herd. But 
the frugal career of the mountain Lapp is entirely 
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dependent upon these creatures, so that if they de- 
crease he most inevitably deteriorate. 

There may be a third cause which would accelerate 
their diminishing numbers, namely, the probable 
frequency of consanguineous marriages. This can 
hardly be avoided, for except at fairs, and all such 
places as TromsS and Levanger, the Lapps rarely 
meet in any force. They cannot live in any numbers 
together without prejudicing their hazardous occupa- 
tion. They are further handicapped by the fact that 
the Norwegians rarely, I could almost say never, inter- 
marry with them. Yet if all Lapps were equal in 
character to those that I saw, the disadvantage would 
have small proportion. The Lapps ar^ Christians 
having their own missionary priests, and binding 
themselves in wedlock by the same ceremonies that 
are performed by the Lutheran Church. They are 
buried in the cemeteries of the Church, but with so 
little function and so much haste as to be barely decent. 
Yet they are bound by the same laws to which the 
Norwegians themselves are subjects, as I have already 
shown from the authoritative way in which the Soren- 
skiiver at Boros ordered them to await our arrival. 

Notwithstanding, they live practically as outlaws, 
the peaks of the mountains are their natural homes, the 
cry of the wolves their ordinary music. 

Before me stood Anders Poulsen, the * boss,' the 
owner of over a thousand deer. When an attempt is 
made to grapple with the difficulty of feeding so large 
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a herd on such scanty fodder that every morsel has to 
be searched for, it is the more easy to miderstand how 
the Lapp families are compelled, not only to be nomadic, 
bat to lead isolated lives. There is little enough to 
give them cheer, and yet, as Anders Poolsen came oat 
of the shed that served for a hut, the traces of his 
daily life had left no farrow upon his features. His 
face was fair, and his eyes keen and inquisitive as they 
peered through eyelids slightly almond-shaped. His 
full moustache and short beard, a trifle unkempt, were 
of a ruddy tinge, but not too ample to disguise £he 
prominence of his cheek bones. Of a light frame, his 
stature was comparatively short, but he was spare oi 
flesh and compactly built, so that I was ahnost Bar- 
prised to learn that Dr. Nansen had been disappointed 
in the strength of his two Lapp companions that went 
vnth him on his expeditioi^ to Greenland. 

As he trotted with short steps out of his temporary 
home he wore neither cap nor coat, so that I caught 
sight of his vest of wool with strips of yellow, green, 
and blue, as also of his belt of bead-work, from the 
side of which hung his single-bladed knife in a sheath. 
Whilst on this point I nxay remark that I ventured 
to bargain with him so that I could take home some 
memento of my visit. I had hoped to secure a pair 
of reindeer-skin over-shoes, aU of which are made by 
the Lapps and sewn from the skin that covers the fore- 
head of the animals, being the part most impervious to 
wet. Such relics would have been interestingly curioos 
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and comfortably warm on the return trip to Boros. 
Bat this was not to be, for the ' boss ' explained that 
they had not been snffici^itly settled to make any for 
the trade. However, he produced some leggings which 
had not for me the same attraction, besides which I 
was so well clad in that respect that I was not disposed to 
give him the twelve kroners named by him as its price. 
I coveted his belt, and fondly believed that he had 
only to be pressed to produce some other knick-knack. 
He would see. He went back to the hut and produced 
a strange-shaped leather purse wrought with bead- 
work of tree design and with a border of hanging 
brass rings ; the purse-strings were also made of corded 
leather. As a whole, it was not picturesque so much 
as quaint. I asked him the price, and with hands in 
his pockets and a reluctant air he named five kroners 
as the figure. I produced a new English pipe and a 
two-bladed white-handled knife. Would he exchange ? 
He hesitated a moment ; then, with a slight wavering 
of regret, explained that he would have no use for such 
a knife. It was not strong enough for his purpose ; 
his own was better. I replaced the knife and added 
two silk tartan handkerchiefs to the pipe. He slipped 
his hands out of his pockets. Could he consult his 
wife ? I was agreeable, so he trotted back to the skin- 
strewn shanty with my offers. 

The afbir was soon settled ; man and wife were 
satisfied. Bright colours are a feast to their eyes. I 
never saw those handkerchiefs again; but when the 
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man reappeared the pipe was filled and in his mouth. 
Mr. Bennett asked him how it suited him ; he took a 
deep puff and exclaimed in deliberate Norwegian, ' 6ood» 
very good.' He was told that it was English, but the 
knowledge did not impress him at all. Christiania he 
knew, but where was England ? 

I could not help wondering at the coincidence that 
both when I was among the Bed Indians of the 
Canadian prairies and again amongst these Lapps the 
article that they offered most readily for barter was a 
purse. It was a small thing, and, therefore, a con- 
venient commodity for exchange ; but I may have 
mistaken the article's proper vocation, for behind 
Anders Poulsen stood another Lapp chewing tobacco, 
not biting off a small quid ostentatiously like a Yankee 
on a cable car, not keeping it surreptitiously between 
cheek and jaw like the skipper of a conmiercial liner, 
but cramming it into his mouth voraciously, untQ we 
fully expected to see him choke. However, it was no 
jugglery to him ; it was his daily practice, so, strangely 
does the product of the tropics satisfy the appetite of 
the man of the North. Indeed, the quid is of more 
importance to him than the food that forms his frugal 
meal, consisting as it generally does of raw reindeer's 
flesh washed down with reindeer's milk when whisky is 
not in the market. 

The man who chewed was the elder of the two 
strangers, though in the subordinate position. His 

4 

moustache and beard were fuller, rougher, and browner 
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than that of the herdfiinan, but he was an object of 
pity, for his upper lip was badly slit to the nose, probably 
through some early accident. Of course, we did not 
enquire. He was shorter than his companion, but 
we could not make out the rest of his features, so 
hidden away were they in his ample coat of fur ; whilst 
he wore upon his head a woollen peaked hat of dark 
blue trinmied with a red border with upturned flaps to 
be brought down to protect the ears and nose when 
required. As they stood the cap reminded me some- 
what of a Doge's headgear, and the reason for its odd 
height was suggested to me by Mr. Bennett as being 
for the purpose of keeping in the warmth of the head, 
a very likely conclusion. It is said that a pillow is 
sometimes worn inside. His legs and feet were encased 
in that skin outfit through which the keenest cold 
seems to be unable to penetrate. 

He showed little surprise at our presence, and 
talked unintelligibly to us in his own language, shouting 
rather than talking in a high-pitched key. His fellow 
Lapp was quite ready to be at our service, and dis- 
appeared to put on his own coat and skins. A third Lapp 
was not so obliging, and held aloof, but the woman 
was as willing as her husband, and came out dressed 
in a short-skirted dress of grey fustian with two or 
three coloured strips at the border, her feet in the 
customary over-shoes, and wearing upon her head a 
peaked dark blue cap flattened in front. Her hair was 
fair and plaited, her features fresh and genial, but 
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somewhat masculine. ^In her hand she held a coiled 
rope, whilst her husband drew the pulkah. Together 
I took these three. The man and wife exchange posses- 
sions, the woman towing the pulk, the man slipping 
on in front with his leathern lasso. He moved quietly 
and cautiously among the herd searching for one of 
the few stags that had been tamed to go in harness. 
He hears a bell, knows the sound ; knows, in fact, each 
individual beast that surrounds him as though they 
were his own children ; but at the moment he follows 
up the contented tinkling of the bell, takes one 
end of the lasso in his right hand, makes an awkward 
jerk, and the stag is captive with the noose tightening 
over his antlers, a clumsy throw but a dcKterous catch. 
The stag tosses his head this way and that, but the 
lassoer draws in slowly on his line, like a fisherman 
drawing in his reel, until he grasps the stroggling 
beast by the horns, and the contest is over. The wife 
hurries up with the hide-skin harness decorated with 
a few rosettes of bright-coloured wool, which is 
thrown over the horns. The pulkah, to which the 
deer is led, is not unlike a baby's cot without the 
wood, and clumsily hollowed out of stout wood flat- 
bottomed, but with two steel bands running under- 
neath. In this the man perches himself, taking good 
care that he has the animal facing towards him until 
he is safely seated. The saddle to which the traces 
are attached is of curious construction, consisting of 
two thongs of hide so pieced together that they will 
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fall over, and on to, the slight bump on the creature's 
back. To speak quite accurately there is only one 
proper rein, whilst the other runs as a trace beneath 
the animal's stomach and between his legs. When 
this last is fastened the man cramps himself into his 
seat, then turns round his steed ; there seems to be a 
flash of lightning, aAid the driver is half-way across 
the breadth of the lake. Why do not the Norwegians 
add to their Holmenkollen a race between Lapps in 
their pulkahs ? The reports that are sometimes seen 
on the ice of competing sleighs and trotting cars are 
as nothing in comparison. The reindeer kicks up his 
heels and is off quick as the wind. How the driver 
manages to^ retain his seat is astonishing, still more 
astonishing is it that the fleet deer should fall so easy a 
prey to the carnivorous wolf. Yet such is the case, and 
Anders Poulsen was in trouble, for a wolf was after his 
herd. One or two of the finest of them had been devoured, 
and the enemy was still at large. He had been seen, 
but to approach him had as yet not been possible. No 
wonder that the * boss ' was a little sad, for he knew 
from long experience that one wolf, as a vulture 
descending from an Indian sky, was a sure sign that 
others of his comrades would soon be prowling around. 
The Lapps are devoted to their beasts, and hourly risk 
their lives to protect them as far as possible from their 
daily perils. Those vnth whom we conversed, as an in- 
stance, watched in turn throughout the nights with a dog 
at their beck and call to keep off the wolves. There is 
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no particular danger when the deer are herded together, 
as when we happened to see them, hecanse the circle 
of protection was comparatively narrow. Bnt when 
they have scattered themselves over the snowy peaks 
the penalty from the heasts of prey is a heavy one. 
The wanderers can only be discovered then by the 
sharp ear which catches the sound of the metal ring 
of the bell feeders, or by the pale light of the moon 
and stars which plays such fickle tricks with the 
imagination on the snow. What must be the loneli- 
ness of such a life, and what the chances of existence 
in nightly visits of 50 centigrades of frost that would 
quickly freeze to death persons less inured to such 
privations ! This is the life to which the Lapps 
become daily accustomed, and they have been known 
to come out alive after having to lie two days under a 
snow heap until a blizzard is past. Yet, with aU 
their care, the Lapps cannot prevent the wolves from 
attacking their fold, though the deer, when they are in 
sufficient numbers, rally for themselves, form a circle 
with their hind legs together, and fight the Battle of 
the Standard, so that it is a poor chance for the wolf 
that accepts their challenge without the almost cer- 
tainty of being gored to death. 

But time passes, and we have to be on the move. 
We were in hopes of being able to reach Boros on the 
same night by tackling a steep but shorter route. 
This, however, the ' boss,' our Lapp wiseacre, assured us 
was impossible, so we had but to retrace our steps. I 
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learnt after that the Lapps had invited us to stay the 
night in their hut. Had I understood this I might 
have been ' game ' for an uninviting evening ; but, as 
it was, we went to thaw ourselves in a peasant's 
hut where to have stayed would have been an impossi- 
bility, for some eight residents already tenanted it, from 
a mere infant to a cadaverous man of eighty, totally 
blind, with his compeer stout, ill, and spitting on the 
floor. This last act drove us out, and a moment after 
the family sat around a bowl of hashed potatoes and 
reindeer, and with the double aid of their pocket-knives 
and fingers satisfied their hunger in proportion to the 
rapidity vnth which they could cram down the food 
into their mouth. I am a slow eater, and should soon 
have quarrelled over this family entente had I been 
a participator. As it was, Mr. Bennett and I were 
most scrupulous in dividing our madeira and sand- 
wiches equally. But what sandwiches! The whole 
had frozen as dried leather, with a clear layer of ice in 
between the meat and bread. There could be no 
doubt as to the solidity of such food I 

Our boy, like all Norwegians, was in no hurry 
to start. The horse must rest still longer, and as the 
steed was his father's we let it be, and warned him to 
reach Feragen some time that night. We felt fit for 
anything : the keen air was bracing ; it did not matter 
if our breath became almost solid, for we were comfort- 
ably warm so long as we did not stay to rest. The 
moon, which had been visible all day, took the place 
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of the sun, and at five o'clock its luminance was 
strong enough to cast our shadows faintly upon the 
spotless ground. It was as clear as day save that the 
white of the snow changed to an electric blue, but 
before the day had paled to this stage we had again 
noticed the vapour in the distance repeat its morning 
trick, but instead of running along like sununer wave- 
lets, it quivered up and down like the heat haze of 
summer. 

We cast our eyes upon a point before us, the end, 
so it seemed, of a fancy bay ; but though on and on 
we trod resolutely we never seemed to come any closer 
to it. We lowered our heads to our knees ; it was out 
of sight, though still in front as we stood erect, a 
simple lesson in the roundness of the globe. We 
used our eyes more than our voices ; we sighted the 
fresh tracks of a fox over our old ski-marks ; we saw 
the mist rise peculiarly like the steam enveloping a 
manure heap on a damp day. This gossamer web 
expanded while it hung in the air separating the roots 
of the firs on the coast from their tops until it gave 
the appearance of a lake with a perfect reflection on 
its still waters. Later it floated towards us, piercing 
our skins with its icy penetration. We passed through 
it, and it became milder, but heavy clots of ice hung 
on our moustaches, and the frontier mountains on our 
right by their stern hauteur transfigured us to silence. 
Fortunately we were good companions, and as we 
plodded on we imagined how explorers in the Arctic 
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Circle with no sun to give them an occasional hope 
must inevitably weary of the monotony and lose for 
days the power of conversation. By way of amuse- 
ment we wrote our names on the snow for the curiosity 
of passing peasants. Happily, the snow does not 
retain its scars like a British oak, so the offence was 
venial. By the sleigh track we added the sentence 
Skynd dig! ' Hurry up ! ' 

The words had a more prompt effect than we had 
intended, for no sooner had we reached Feragen than 
our boy appeared in the sleigh, his horse lost in the 
mist of its own perspiration. He had supposed that 
we had changed our minds on the route and were 
intending to hasten back immediately to Boros. 

No, thank you I Twenty miles on skis was enough 
for one day without adding another twenty-five in a 
sleigh driving far into the night. We sat down on 
our seats thawing gradually, casting off like joints of 
armour the ice on our moustaches as it started to melt. 
But the removal of our boots was a matter of greater 
difficulty for our socks — I allow that this may be hard 
to believe — ^had frozen to our boots, so we had to slip 
out our feet and to tear them off from our boots, 
the inside of which possessed a thick coating of rime. 
The meal of the night previous was repeated, but 
was more keenly relished, with the addition of a 
soup junket made out of milk, barley, and potatoes, a 
httle^sickly, too flavourless, but otherwise quite accept- 
able. 
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We looked into tbe other rooms of the house. 
That which opened into the room used by ourselves 
was the kitchen in which the milk separator almost 
hugged the tiny stove. The door opposite opened 
right into what I must call the assembly room, where 
the four generations scattered themselves about. By 
the door the youngest of them, awakened by our heavy 
tread, sat up on the top of his elder brother, who was 
lying in the box-bed shared by them fast asleep. At 
the foot of this make-believe couch sat the grandfather, 
whose hand rested with feeble heaviness upon the 
table. His sight was failing and he seined waiting, 
yearning, for the approach of the Great Reaper. At 
the other side of the table, which bore the burden of 
the room's light in the shape of a lamp, sat our boy, 
mute as a Sphinx, bolt upright, with hands in his 
pockets, and his ears still half-buried under the heavy 
fur cap which he had been too lazy to remove. Oppo- 
site to us there was an open doorway leading into a 
chamber of darkness from which it might appear that 
no good thing could come. In the farthest comer 
was a tall grandfather's clock showing the time, pro- 
bably some ten years in arrears. Just like a nation 
which stagnates for a thousand generations whilst the 
rest of the world progresses, this clock, which no one 
had troubled to wind up since 1890, was keeping a 
faithful record of the time that was. Yet it could 
have served a proper purpose, for the two s^Uaie 
wooden beds in front of it, heavy as our bedsteads of 
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old, minus their high posters, were used by those who 
consider six o'clock a late hour for rising even in the 
depth of winter. Force of habit makes a man an early 
riser, otherwise to awake at such an untimely hour 
would be a physical impossibility. As it was the 
grandmother, her face wan from some internal iUness 
but still retaining bravely a cheery disposition, had 
been snatching a few moments of valued rest before 
other members of the family took their share in their 
portion of the beds. 

In front the owner stood, his red woollen shirt- 
sleeves and light tall fur-cap giving him quite a pictu- 
resque appearance. His right hand was rocking a solid 
red Dutch-looking cradle, the skull of whose owner 
seemed to be red as a rose until on nearer examination 
it was found to be wearing a cap of knitted wool. But 
this was not all. There was a sound of slow tapping ; 
a figure mysteriously moved out of the unUt chamber, 
80 slowly yet so silently that it was like a shade from 
the dead appearing in a human form. Poor woman I 
I pitied her, this mother of a daughter of sixty whom I 
have just described. There was no joy in her face : its 
light had long been extinguished; yet there was no 
trace of suffering as she hobbled on two sticks into the 
light and sank down on to a hard seat. I would have 
gone to her help, but I was paralysed : she seemed so 
utterly unconscious of us either by sight or sound. 
Emotion there was none, but never before have J so 
nearly faced a moving mummy, though she wore not the 
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ftirrowB of a woman embalmed, and was still too fleshy 
to be mistaken for a shriyelled corpse. 

In that single room were being played the comedy 
of a Crowning Life and the tragedy of a passing Deatii. 
I tmned on my heel and wondered whether this is what 
is still rehearsed in some of onr English workhouses. 
It was time to bid gut Nagt, for we were robbing the 
inmates of their honr of sleep. We withdrew into oar 
own room and talked for a good while longer of what 
we had done and what we still intended to do. Then 
I became drowsy, shrank back from the fierce blast of 
cold that entered as I opened the door leading into the 
vestibule, and stumbled as best as I could upstairs. 

I had flung off only my waistcoat when I heard a 
shout. I guessed that something was wrong ; the cold 
wind raced up into the attic, and Mr. Bennett stood out 
in the open. He had to explain before I could under- 
stand his mad action. He had heard whispers outside, 
had moved quietly to open the front door, ha^ sighted 
three men ' lifting ' the bag of oats and furs lying outside 
in our sleigh, had startled them in a broad deep tone 
in English, and seen them flying and floundering in 
guilty fright as fast as they could. We wanted no 
second performance, so threw everything out of the 
sleigh into the smaU hall. We locked the door up 
again safely, but before dozing off to sleep I placed an 
open pocket knife under my handkerchief at the head 
of my bed ready for any contingency. Of course we 
were safer than we had been before, but the strangest 
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part 6f all was that not a single person of the ninety- 
nine sonis, or thereabouts, that were resting under the 
same roof was so much as disturbed by the incident, 
not even the dogs who had caught ear of us half a mile 
away on the night preceding. If the truth must be 
told| they were somewhat incredulous on the morrow, 
though whether they did not like to be looked upon 
as such sound sleepers, or because they acted on a 
sense of patriotism for the good reputation of their 
neighbours, it was not for us to judge. We would have 
made a longer stay with our host, but it was impera- 
tive to start, though, with 58"* Fahrenheit to face again 
we had good excuse to hang back. The fere during 
the first part of the journey was the worst that I have 
yet experienced. People talk of the charm of sleigh- 
ing, and sometimes it is so. On this occasion our 
sleigh was a land-ship in a monsoon, and we had to 
be agile as monkeys to save momentarily capsizing. 
Mr. Bennett's thirteen-stone weight was invaluable as 
ballast, for when the sledge sank into the snow on his 
side he clung affectionately to me as I sat over on the 
gunwale so to speak, that is to say on the iron ledge 
of the seat. I might recommend this experience for a 
hone3rmoon trip. I preferred candidly the sleigh to 
slip over on my companion's side than on mine, for in 
this last case he would come rolling down on to me 
and cause me to ricochet from him on to the hard 
rim of the seat. Besides, the contemplation of up- 
setting with his dead weight upon me made me warmly 

m2 
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nervous. Several times did we save ourselves only by 
putting out our feet to prevent a complete turnover. 
But we could not complete the journey scatheless : my 
friend's weight told, he was flung deep into the snow, 
whilst I was shot out, poising somewhere in the anr. 

I was seized with the temptation of catching a shot 
of Mr. Bennett as he lay : he was quite willing, and 
to make the picture more realistic requested the boy 
to fall in the snow, which he promptly did by sitting 
on — ^Mr. Bennett's face. The realism was complete. 

Then we had to force our way through a snow drift 
— another resistless temptation — but in trying to get 
far enough away to take a good eBect I found myself 
sinking at every step over knee deep, vrith my heavy 
coat tripping me up whenever it could join in the joke 
v^ith the snow. After my shot I flung the camera to 
Mr. Bennett, who 'spotted' me in this undignified 
position. 

Back again at one of the lakes, driving vras a little 
easier, but it always seems colder when there is ioe 
beneath, and, as our eyes watered, we almost dropped 
tears of frozen crjrstals, like the tale of the vricked 
Norseman who refused to weep vnth the rest of his 
nation in grief at the death of their king Baldur ; for 
were he to do so he would have to shed dry tears. It 
is quite feasible, given cold enough weather I 

Neither of us was sorry when we reached once 
again Langen farm, our half-way house. There 
was no life outside. It was Sunday, so the whole 
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family idled within, arranging themselves in silent con- 
templation on the benches around the room. We 
followed suit until I found that my feet were so frozen 
that I took off my boots, and gave for their edification 
a self-invented Highland fling in my socks. A smile 
divided between them just passed over their faces, 
whilst the host became more interested in my patent 
soles, which I had put on for walking in the bad parts. 
I finished dancing, and put on my boots afresh, and 
honestly believe that, but for an unfortunate accident 
later, my feet would have kept warm for the rest of the 
drive, 

I wanted to see a bit of life. Two fiddles hung upon 
the wall, but in vain did I try to persuade the son to give 
us a Norwegian reel. I made an attempt — a dismal 
failure. The bow had never been resined, and the 
bridge was of so peculiar a shape that to play on ono 
string without touching the other three was a past art 
to me. 
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CHAPTER Vni 

lOLITABY TRAINDrO IN WINTBB 

I WAS fully detennined to spend the lastxemaining days 
that I had in Norway more leisurely to enable my new 
friends to see that I was not always in the habit of 
hnrrying off at some new tangent. To &qpeak the plain 
truth, I had not devoted the time to the capital which a 
proper respect required of an Englishman ; for was it 
not in this place that the first King James of England 
was wedded to a Princess of Denmark in the Cathedral 
of St. Halvard, fourteen years before he ascended the 
English throne? 

In order that I might the better acquaint myself 
with the brief history of the capital, Mr. Wilkening 
stole an afternoon from his busy work and pointed out 
to me the Akershus, the oldest building in Christiania, 
having stood the test of time for a thousand years. 
Until 1740 it served as a palace for the King ; to-day 
it has simk a degree lower, and does duty for barracks. 
The Bishop's Palace within the town has also suffered 
conversion and become a hospital Built of timber, 
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with protrading eaves, it has no pretensions beyond 
claiming to be the oldest house in the city. But 
antiquity is a modem fashion in Christiania as it is in 
quaint Quebec, for the place dates no further back than 
1624 ; but it rose out of the ashes of an older town, 
and commemorated both an epoch in the history of 
Norwegian liberty and the memory of the country's 
deliverer, Christian IV . of Denmark. This king was to 
Norway what Oustavus Yasa had been to Sweden, and 
in both struggles the same nations had been implicated. 
At that time the Danes were far closer akin to the 
Norwegians than were the Swedes. A glance at the 
map will explain the reason. The coast of Denmark 
ahnost pierces the side of Norway, so that the cross- 
ing was a matter of no consequence. But the spine 
that severs the two sister kingdomis of to-day is both 
mountainous and thickly grown with dense forests 
which had to be penetrated. There were no natural 
opportunities for the encouragement of friendly inter- 
course, but there was every inducement for those 
marauding adventurers who took a delight in raiding 
isolated districts and escaping out of reach with their 
ill-gotten gains. 

That I fancy was the chief reason why the Swedes 
and the Norwegians were always at feud, and in the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century, the latter 
were so hard pressed that they burnt the ancient town 
of Oslo, founded by Harold Hardraade to check the 
ftggi^sions of their foe. Christian IV. of Denmark 
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came over, turned the tide, smce when we might call 
Trondhjem the Moscow and Christiania the St. 
Petersburg of Norway, were not Russian titles so 
ofEensive to the Norsemen. Other times other mannera, 
and to-day we find the adjoining countries happy in 
one nest, wisely without a doubt so long as each values 
its own integrity, and respects the independence of the 
other. Perched away as they are in the north-western 
comer of Europe, their size is sometimes overlooked, 
yet if Norway alone were to turn on its heel its limits 
would touch the toe of the Italian jackboot. 

Having drawn attention to the close relation between 
Denmark and Norway, it is appropriate here to allude 
to an ancient survival which is still kept up in the 
latter country. Far away back in the sixteenth century 
Copenhagen was destroyed by fire, a not uncommon 
occurrence in those days. The disaster was looked 
upon as a mark of the Divine wrath, and ever since on 
the Friday which comes midway between Easter and 
Whitsunday a solenm day of intercession is held and 
religiously observed. It is felt now, however, that the 
service has become somewhat of an anachronism, 
and more especially since the Danes have long since 
discarded the day. An opportunity was given to the 
Storthing to repeal the service, but the Norwegians, 
radical in their suffirage and all other schemes, have so 
far been conservative on this point. However, a further 
efibrt will be made to substitute a Harvest Thanks- 
giving festival in the autumn instead. This will hardly 
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be counted as a public holiday which consists of 
two Christmas Days, for the first one is observed as 
strictly as though it were Sunday. There are also two 
Easters, two Whitsuntides, Ascension Day, and, perhaps 
best of all, the Day of Independence on May 17, the 
day on which in 1814 Norway became a kingdom 
of its own at the time of the Napoleonic wars. 
Swedes and Norwegians do not refer to this period, for 
it is ever a matter of dispute how far the latter really 
secured their independence in the bargain which was 
struck between Denmark and Sweden. However, it 
is a national festival, and it would be worth while to be 
at Christiania at that date to watch the various pro- 
cessions that parade the city in every part. 

That was not to be my good fortune, and I had to be 
content with passing into a large uncovered yard where 
the battened snow formed a convenient spot for the 
great fair that was being held. On two sides of 
the square were open stables in which the sleek short- 
limbed ponies were tethered as they waited their turn to 
be exhibited. Crowds of farmers stood around in little 
knots, all dressed in their furs, and some smoking their 
cigarettes. As each competitor was led out his points 
would form the topic of conversation, just as might 
happen at an English show. Now and again the 
groups of men would scatter on either side as a fresh 
pony would race vnth his sleigh into the oval ring. 
Clang, clang merrily sounded the harness bells, v^ith a 
music all their own and a rhythm that would have 
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suited an Homeric onomatopoeia. Theze seemed to be 

no particular steward to control the ring. A driver 

would choose his own time. First he would start slowly, 

then set o£f at a leisurely pace ; the coloured streamers 

that bedecked the harness and told of the difEsmit 

awards which had been given to the owner at previous 

meetings, flew in the wind, as if entering into a desire 

to show off the creature. The long tail and ragged 

mane suited the rough-ooated steeds, which thoroughly 

enjoy the admiration of the onlookers. A sound of 

approval would perhaps reach the creature, and it 

almost flew like the wind, so that its owner drove with 

the driving of Jehu, the dry snow broke away from 

beneath the runners of the sleigh and flew up like fine 

powder on to the coat of the farmer. Could there be 

anything more exhilarating ? No wonder the QrenoBO, 

Emperor has a special fancy for these shaggy sturdy 

steeds; no wonder he is a ready purchaser through 

his agents, who each year make a point of visiting this 

fair and of paying a good price for their purchases. 

Kaiser Wilhelm, whether on shore or in his yacht, is a 

welcome figure to the Norwegians. 

So much for the living. Mr. Wilkening also 
wished to tempt me with the beauties of the dead ; so 
we trudged off together to inspect the bear that had 
been shot in the Gudbransdal, and was being exhibited 
in the town. My impressions were not pleasing. I had 
at least expected to see the creature clothed, even though 
it could scarcely be in its right mind ; but there it lay 
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stretched across the shop window naked and bleeding, 
its for having already been sold to some noerchant. 
Its glassy eyes were wide open, but its front teeth 
gripped with the straggles that brought on its death. 
As a specimen it was an uncommonly fine one, with 
plenty of fat all roxmd it. As a matter of fact it was 
not quite at its best, for, though it was 91 kilos in 
weight, had it been shot in the earlier autumn it would 
have been another 40 kilos heavier. Still it was a 
good bargain as it was ; for the peasant who shot it had 
received a grant from the Government of 25 kroners 
for having shot the ' vermin,' in addition to which he 
kept the skin, which if stuffed would fetch 800 kroners, 
whilst the butcher who bought the flesh was asking 
14 kroners a kilo for the meat. The skin of an aninml 
shot in winter always commands a higher price, as the 
hairs keep better to the skin. 

As a general rule the bear is hunted just before the 
fall, when there are formed what are known as bear 
rings. A peasant sees the track of this four-footed 
creature and puts it up to auction to the highest 
bidder. I lunched in 1900 with one of the chief bear 
hunters, Mr. Formoe, who was then living at Lille- 
hammer. There in the hall, threatening to smother 
the stranger, stood an enormous bear some seven feet 
high ; but his growl was silent, for the fatal bullet had 
long since prevented him from being dangerous. On 
one occasion an Englishman offered a good price for 
one of these rings : he went out for the whole of one 
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day, but without finding the bear, whose footprints 
were impressed upon the snow. On the foUowing day 
he met with the like ill luck, swore, and handed over 
his right to a peasant, who brought in not ^ only the 
carcass of the bear, but two young cubs. History does 
not say whether the Englishman swore a second time ; 
perhaps it is as well. 

The peasants do not dispose of their skins at once, 
but take them down to the fair at Ghristiania on the 
first Thursday in February and June, where they sell 
them to the furriers, and in accordance with the skill 
with which they have cured the skins can they 
demand a higher price. In 1898 fifty-one bears were 
shot, but in 1876 more than three times that number fell 
foul of the sportsman, thus seeming to show that the 
Government grant is rapidly helping to make the bear 
extinct in Norway. There are other wild beasts, how- 
ever, for in the earlier year 68 wolves were killed ; but 
in 1898 the number that were slaughtered rose to 112. 
Their skins are fairly common among the peasants, 
who preserve them for their winter coats; and for 
warmth there is little to choose between these skins 
and those coats made from the skin of bears. It is 
possible that the increased number shot in 1898 may 
have been due to a severe winter, for at such times they 
wander from Russia into a more genial country ; but 
it is said that they are becoming more scarce in the 
midlands because the wolves are suspicious of the 
telegraph wires and will not pass under them. Awxmg 
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the monntaiiis, however, they are to be found, as I 
have already described in my chapter concerning the 
Lapps. They are certainly very undesirable intruders, 
for having killed the reindeer they gorge upon their 
blood. 

The number of foxes that are slaughtered annually 
increases, and there is no custom in the country that 
makes it a venial o£Eence to shoot a fox, for there are 
no hunts, although a fox hunt on skis would be a 
capital innovation to those who are keen about this 
particular kind of pastime. The number of hawks 
snared remains about the same, but so much restric- 
tion is placed upon the killing of elk that each year 
there are fewer heads on the market ; nor is this to be 
wondered at because the game laws only allow one elk 
to be killed on each property except upon the larger 
estates. For instance, the King's chief huntsman has 
so large an estate that he is allowed to kill twenty-three 
a year ; and in 1900 he was permitted to exceed this limit 
because they had become so numerous, and were 
destroying the forests with their horns, as also by 
nibbling at the branches. There is a fixed time limit 
during which elks can be pursued, namely, between 
September 10 and 80. Sportsmen grumble at this 
restriction, declaring that the period is far too 
short for obtaining proper sport, and sport, too, for 
which they have to pay a heavy price. If an English- 
man has property he has to pay 100 kroners besides 
the gun licence ; but if he shoots on another person's 
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property he has to pay as much as 200 kronerB, or, 
roughly, ten pounds. 

It may perhaps be as well to summarise the various 
rewards offered by the Government for the destraction 
of ' vermin.' Twenty-five kroners is given for a dead 
bear, one kroner for a fox slain in the northern districts, 
otherwise Mr. Reynard is allowed two kroners, to be 
offered over his grave, and a like sum is given for a 
dead wolf, otter, hawk, eagle, falcon, or owL 

It was time for me, having gathered all these facts, 
to return to sport of another description. I had had 
an offer from Captain Erag to attend the manoeuvres 
that were to take place on the following day, so I 
retraced my steps, passing through the large square 
around which a hundred sleighs of every description 
were being exhibited for sale. How strange it is to 
see the people quite regardless of the temperature 
which in England would have sent every man hurry- 
ing to his fire ! I cannot resist wandering a little to 
repeat a story that was told to me in Norway. 

Among the adventurers to Klondike waks an English- 
man, who came out of his hut without wearing a coat. 
The sun was shining brightly and he skipped about in 
a boyish manner thoroughly enjoying himself. He 
laughed at a Norwegian who happened to come out 
with his wolfskin coat on him, but the Norseman 
advised him not to be so foolish, but to put on his coat, 
for it was many degrees below freezing. ' Nonsense ! * 
exclaimed the Englishman ; ' why, it is just like spring.' 
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' Very well/ was the reply, ' go and look at the ther- 
mometer.' The Englishman obeyed, his face fell, he 
rushed inside, hovered over the fire, and not a man 
could persuade him to come ont again ! 

I quite sympathised with my fellow-countryman, 
for it is very tempting to discard the hindrance when 
the sun is cheerful; but I was wiser when on the 
morning I made my start for the outskirts of Christiania 
I trudged in search of the Norwegian army. It was 
still dark, and the darkness was dank and solid, for a 
heavy mist overhung the city. I hesitated about taking 
my camera, but prevailed upon myself to risk appearing 
foolish. To my welcome surprise Mr. Bennett was up 
also. I could not have believed it after our Lapp expedi- 
tion. I was fortunate, for, although we met Captain 
Erag on the way, he soon had to hurry on ahead. 

He is a past-master on the skis, even as his father 
was, and I could not expect him to disregard his duty 
for the sake of guiding me. Even as he talked to us 
an orderly rode up on horseback, drew in his rein 
sharply, and kept his hand at the salute the whole time 
imtil he had turned to take the message back. As we 
trudge through the mist after the figure that was once 
his I shall have time to digress for a little to show how 
well acquainted the Norwegian army always has been 
with ski-lobing. To-day every conscript and every 
regular has to make it his business to learn how to move 
on skis, supposing that he is not already an adept when 
he joins, which is unlikely. 
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be a great help to the climber uphill, as I leamt to 
my cost when I slipped on several occasions on steeps 
slopes because I merely had the wooden surface to my 
shoes. 

A further change was introduced when the left ski 
was made eighteen inches shorter than the right, and 
was known as the Andor. The object of this was to 
make it easier to turn, but it is not often seen, and never 
at competitions, for the jumper would never be able to 
shoot off the snow platform unless his skis were of the 
same length. 

It was weU that our minds were fully occupied, for 
the uphill tramp was somewhat tiring, and the mist 
still hugged us in its cold embrace. But we w^re 
certain that the direction still lay in front of us, for the 
otherwise smooth surface of the road had been torn up 
by the wheels of the gun carriages and by the tracks 
made by the horses in drawing them. We were half 
hesitating whether to proceed when we seemed to see 
moving shadows in front. We approached them and 
found a body of infantry waiting in hiding behind a 
knoll, though the mist enveloped them so completely 
that it served no purpose to practise this caution. As 
a matter of fact it was a prudent course, for shortly 
after there was a stir in the mist, and almost as suddenly 
it was entirely dispelled, and the sun shone over the 
white reflecting snow with a dazzling brilliancy. 
Immediately the defending force was in action, for the 
enemy had come within a few hundred yards of this 
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outpost. The defenders, whose duty it was to ward off 
a supposed enemy coming from the borders of Sweden 
to capture Christiania, quickly changed from their 
formation of fours into an extended line oyer the fields 
of snow. At once was seen the advantage of skis, for 
the force would have otherwise been utterly wiped out, 
as they could never have opened out without flounder- 
ing and sinking nearly knee deep into the ground. As 
it was the soldiers were easily able to skim over the 
surface of the snow to take up their proper positions. 
For a while they kept the conunanding position and 
held the enemy back. On the right wing and centre 
were lined out the conscripts, short and sturdy, dressed 
in a dark blue uniform with white stripes, with their 
trousers tucked into their thick boots, whilst their heads 
were covered by a round pudding-shaped fur cap, 
the flaps of which they could turn down so as to cover 
their ears. On the left wing were the cadets who were 
being trained to become officers. Their uniform though 
plain is very becoming, being of the same dark blue 
with red stripes; but upon their heads they wore a 
woollen kersey of two shades of blue, which they also 
could pull over their ears as far as they liked ; a matter 
of some importance, for in such long exposures these 
physical extremities have a tendency to tingle from the 
cold. 

As the enemy retired they took the opportunity 
to practise racing down the slope on which they were 
drawn up, but one of them met with a disappointment, 

• 2 
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for he was ordered by the head of the staff to retom 
from his scouting and to remain behind. The yomig 
aspirant was aggrieved, but the officer looked upon him 
again with a kindly smile as he continued^ * Ton cannot 
do anjrthing, you are dead I * 

At that moment there came tearing along the road 
an officer who resembled a running target at Bidey. 
He was standing upon his skis, and was being drawn 
by a horse. His name was Captain Dietrichson, one 
of Norway's greatest athletes, who formed one of the 
party in the Wellman Arctic Expedition. He is a man 
of powerful physique, and stood erect and broad-chested^ 
wearing a short grey coat with his grey trousers tucked 
into his big socks. The traces of his horse were 
fastened to a buckle round his waist, whilst he held 
the reins and the whip in his hands. Few men are able 
to indulge in this sport : in the first place because it is 
essential to be a first-class ski-lober ; secondly, because 
a fall involves risks. If the driver falls too near his 
horse he stands the chance of being kicked in the face ; 
on the other hand, if he tumbles backwards he may 
be dragged over rocks and stones, and so lose entire 
command over a frightened horse. At Stockholm there 
were several officers who raced each other in this fashion 
along the high road from Upsala and covered the 
distance in an extraordinarily short time, but one of 
the competitors gave evidence of having received rough 
treatment, for he said that his horse went at such a 
pace that he could only hold him in by constantly 
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faUing down. The blood that flowed from his hands 
and face showed that his tumbles could not have 
been few. 

Once more there is activity in the manoeuvres, the 
general sends instructions to the defending force to 
retire. They slip round the knoll already referred to» 
leaving a few to protect their retreat, and hurry as 
fast as they can to take up a fresh position which 
overlooks the valley in between. There they are able 
to establish their own, for when the enemy come up 
to the crown of the hill opposite they are badly exposed. 
The defenders have found cover behind a snow bank, 
from which they fire intermittently with their 
Erag-Jorgensens. The enemy are undecided : some slip 
down the hill, but cannot advance up the next slope. 
This movement is a pretty sight ; for they appear to 
drop down without any warning or method, like black 
drops of ink tumbling down inside a glass. The risk 
is not great, for the speed at which they race down 
makes them an almost impossible target unless a flyyig 
shot at them is attempted. The general staff had to 
employ orderlies on skis, for being mounted they were 
little able to ride off the main track, and from this I 
could judge how ill would fare the enemy that ventured 
to invade Norway in winter unless they were equally 
skilled to advance on skis. An opposing force would 
be exhausted by the knee-deep tramp through the 
snow before they had gone any distance. The 
Norwegians, on the other hand, with a few trusted 
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scouts could watch their progress with little concern* 
and could allow them even to invade the country up 
to a certain point. Then with a small posse of good 
ski-lobers they could cut off the commissariat from the 
advance guard, and starvation, or else being picked off 
from the woods like a herd of bufiiGkloes, would be the 
only alternative to surrender for the rash foe. In no 
case at present would it be particularly easy to invade 
Norway either from the east or north on account of 
the mountains and woods that intervene, though she 
is weakening her defences by allowing the railway to 
be constructed to Narvik, in the north-west. 

In their sham fights the Norwegians have a peculiar 
and rather cumbersome method of showing the differ- 
ent sides, for the section leaders carry a triangular piece 
of canvas, white or blue according to the side on which 
they are acting, stuck upon a pole. Our method of 
every man wearing some such distinguishing mark as 
a white band in his cap or a handkerchief round his arm 
is decidedly more effective. However, the Norse soldiers 
do not seem to object to encumbrances, for every man 
has the ordinary ski staves, so that while he is marching 
he has to sling his rifle over his shoulders, and a sudden 
ambush would play a pretty havoc with him before he 
is ready to conmience firing. On the other hand, the 
loop in his staff sometimes acts as a support for the 
muzzle of his gun when he is firing in the kneeling 
position. It was amusing to watch the rank and file 
turning as they raised their big shoes in the air, and 
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I succeeded in seeming a delightful snapshot of this 
action, while the birches bending under the hoar-frost 
collected on their branches formed an exquisite back- 
ground. 

But the Norwegians practise at something more 
than mere extension movements in the snow. They 
eyen camp out in the depth of winter. This feature 
is not of long standing — ^in fact, the first attempts 
were made by Captain Dietrichson, who with Captain 
Erag spent several nights on the Jotunheimen range, 
undergoing a bitter experience for the sake of their 
country. At first they took shelter during the night 
under the lee of a hurdle, which they fixed and banked 
with snow. On another occasion they were more 
comfortable when they slept out in the open in their 
sleeping-bags. But the ordinary soldier is not asked 
to attempt the same experiment. Instead they are 
halted near some wood, and when the place for their 
bivouacking has been agreed upon, some commence to 
cut down branches, whilst others hollow out a place 
in the snow. They work in batches of four, and each 
group is complete both in regard to its utensils, and 
its arrangement for setting about the work. After a kind 
of pit has been dug branches are placed over. Some- 
times the roof is flat, stakes are placed across, branches 
are strewn on the top and roofed with snow. A curved 
passage is made so that the men can crawl in and 
the cold air is kept out : this plan, indeed, is merely a 
repetition of the huts constructed by the Esquimaux. 
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Then a man will jump into his sleeping-bag, fasten 
it around his waist by means of his belt, and only 
gramble in the early hoars of the morning at the 
warmth of his habitation. The earlier trials when the 
hut was built entirely of snow was an uncomfortable 
experiment, for as the interior increased in warmth the 
ceiling shed tears of welcome, which caused the sleepers 
to awake damp and dissatisfied. 

The more usual method, howeyer, is to erect a kind 
of wigwam formed out of felled poles fastened together 
like a tripod and then surrounded by branches and 
snow; or, commoner still, it has now become the 
practice for each soldier to carry in his knapsack a 
quarter of a tent with the same proportion of the pole 
attached behind to his ' Slade-Wallace/ 

The water-proof sheet which is now allotted to 
each soldier serves a double purpose, for the men when 
on the march wear no coat ; but should a unit happen to 
be on sentry he can easily fold this sheet so as to serve 
as a hood for his head and a covering for his shoulders, 
whilst with his belt he fastens his sleeping-bag, also 
made of canvas, round his waist. I am indebted to 
an excellent work called the ' Centralforeningen for 
Ubdredelse af IdrsBt ' for much of my information. 

The portions of canvieis, referred to above, and which 
are distributed to every soldier, are so cut that sixteen 
men can combine and hook their pieces together, and 
so form a larger tent in which they can have greater 
comfort and greater ventilation. Whilst bearing upon 
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this point Captain Krag related to me Bome yery 
amusing mishaps that occnzred to him when he was 
making experiments. On one occasion he tried to 
make a fire inside his hut : a kettle was put on to boil 
some water, and he went out to attend to other matters 
for a time. When he returned both the fire and the 
kettle had disappeared through a trap-door formed by 
the melted snow tmdemeath. With another attempt 
he made a wall of stones, but the fire sulked and refused 
to bum with any brightness. Finally, he Invented a 
copper wire gauze bottom upon which he could make 
the fire, which he slung by chains attached to the 
four poles of the tent. This suited its purpose admirably, 
for the wind was able to collect a draught underneath, 
and this is now the common practice. This ' grate ' is 
so compactly made that it can be folded into a quarter 
of its size. By way of a chimney the top triangular 
pieces of canvas are folded back and the smoke is 
emitted as in the days when our Saxon forefathers 
warmed themselves in their stone huts. 

To keep from the moisture of a sweatiog floor a 
carpet of branches is strewn around the tent ; on this 
the men stretch out their waterproof canvas sheets and 
rest in their sleeping-bags. One alternately with his 
comrades keeps watch for the double purpose of pre- 
venting the fire from getting too low, as also to pick 
off any glowing embers that the crackling fir logs 
might have shot out. 

A word as to the kit carried by these men when on 
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the march. As a role they are more or less picked men 
from the army, and when they undertake any excep- 
tional expedition they are specially provided before- 
hand with skis mannf acttued in Iceland, as they are 
both shorter and of Ughter constraction. 

I have already mentioned that they carry no great- 
coat, but the number of kilos that form their burden is 
quite snfficient to make them ready to sacrifice this 
extra comfort. Ever]rthing is most compact, howev^, 
and it wotQd be difficult to devise anything that could 
be more complete. The supposition is that they ate 
bound for a two days' excursion, during which time they 
may have to go ahead as scouts without the opportunity 
of falling back upon any commissariat waggon. Con- 
sequently they are provided with two days* food, but 
they have strict orders not to touch it save in case of 
an emergency, and then they must wait until they have 
been given the authority of an officer. It will not be 
amiss to give in some detail what constitutes this 
famine allowance. To make the first dish dry soup 
powder in square cakes is packed away with rye bread 
by its side. Wheat bread is not taken out on these 
expeditions, as it becomes too hard to be enjoyed. 
Corned beef furnishes the second course, after which the 
soldier must satisfy any tmallayed hunger with a pipe. 
As cooking precedes eating it becomes necessary for 
the men to be supplied with their proper utensils. A 
division of labour is planned so that two men share 
between them a cooking tin, a spade with the shovel 
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sheathed in a leathern case, a pick-axe, and a hatchet. 
These items, pins the canvas piece allotted to each 
man, are stowed away in the mcsac, which rests on a 
wooden frame strapped to the man's hack, so that there 
is a sufficient amonnt of ventilation to ease the weight 
on his hack. Each soldier is supplied in addition with 
a change of clothing. Easy shoes are packed away 
for tent use in his knapsack, also a woollen cap for the 
hours of sleep, and a couple of square pieces of 
flannel. These last the men wear instead of socks: 
they are said to be more comfortable, and they certainly 
have the advantage of not wearmg into holes, besides 
which they are much quicker to wash. Over these 
they wear leggings of knitted wool, discarding stockings 
altogether. 

Under such conditions it is pleasant to cheat the 
cold of its bitterness, but this training is also a practical 
necessity, for so long as the army is properly prepared 
for such novel conditions the snow and the winter are 
their chief defences. As a rule it continues for fully 
five months in the year, and on May 17, 1900, the cold 
was so keen that the officers set their men to snowball 
one another in order to keep warm I 

The men who were under arms on this occasion 
were conscripts who have to serve their time for so 
many days in the year when they reach the age of 
twenty-three. During the first year they have to be in 
barracks for three months, except those who are bread- 
winners, who are exempted. Then during their second. 
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third, and seventh years they have to put in another 
twenty-four days at each term. The training is a 
severe one, and the food extremely plain, so that at first 
the men are very weedy, bat after a time they become 
used to it, and fairly enjoy the outdoor life. They earn 
the paltry sum of fifteen ores a day, or, say, something 
less than threepence. But despite the irksomene^ of 
the routine and the roughness of the training the 
Norwegians reconcile themselves to the fact that it is 
an essential safeguard for their country. Sweden 
has established an army, so that, notwithstanding that 
she possesses a better fleet, Norway feels that she cannot 
lag behind, whilst if any other power contemplates 
conquest by absorption the men of this kingdom wiU 
be stubborn defenders of their freedom. Anyone who 
has seen them, as I had the opportunity of doing, 
engaged in practical work would say that here was 
a force not to be lightly reckoned — clumsy in gait but 
solid in action. 

They look to England as a light in their last day, 
should it ever come, and as I retraced my steps I fell 
to musing how far they were prudent to put their faith 
in this country. 

It was my last thought as I bade all my friends 
farvel on board the Wilson liner Montehello. Sorry was 
I that the day had arrived when my holiday was at 
an end. Whatever deficiencies Norway may have, 
it is certainly the home of friends, and I owe much 
to Mr. Herman Erag, Mr. Francis Bennett, and 
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Mr. T. A. Heiberg, besides many others already 
mentioned for one of the most successful tours that I 
have ever undertaken. The last words made me forget 
my skiSy and Mr. Harold Heitmann, always the acme 
of good-nature, jumped into a sleigh, raced after them, 
and returned after the good ship had thrown ofiF her 
moorings. We were slowly moving out into the fjord 
when first one ski, then the other were thrown into 
mid-air, falling and sliding along the deck, the after 
part of which was coated with a surface of ice. Once 
again we fretted our way down the course that had 
been out free from the fetters of King Frost. The 
thermometer began to fall ominously : it dropped an 
inch in half an hour, and, as we reached the open sea, 
we received a punishment for unnumbered sins. I lay 
on my bunk too miserable to think of the days I had 
enjoyed, whilst my portmanteau suddenly shot ofiF the 
sofa on to me when the MontebeUo took an unusual 
lurch. However ' joy cometh in the morning '; we got 
beyond the outskirts of the cyclonic depression ; we 
crept up into the saloon, where Captain Pepper's end- 
less yams swept away our misery, so that we were soon 
able to walk the deck as though we had never been 
invalids. On the bridge strode one who had taken an 
important part in Borchgrevink's last voys^e to the 
Antarctic seas, but determined never to face the bitter 
cold a second time. Then, as the waters changed to 
a murky yellow, we knew that we were in the track 
of the Humber, and as we scanned the coast ahead 
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under a darkening sky we saw the Inrid light of a 
timber yard on fire. Patches of snow still lay about, 
and I intended to show myself again an expert on skis 
in Hyde Park ; but a night's mildness destroyed all hope, 
leaving me to boast of deeds that I conld never have 
performed. 
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